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** Leslie’s Weekly’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us. 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. . 

January 6th, 1898, No. 2208, 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 
February 3d, 1898, No. 2212. 
February 24th, 1898, No 2215. 
March 3d, 1898, No. 2216, 
March 12th, 1898, No. 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No. 2229. 


How to Free the Filipinos. 


O truer remark has been made regarding the Fili- 
pinos than that of our eloquent Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, when he 
said, recently, before the Contemporary Club at 

Philadelphia, that nothing could be more illogical than to 
say that the Filipinos are unfitted to come under American 
control, and then to add that they are entitled to self-gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ How,” inquires General Smith, ‘‘ can they be 
unfitted for American rule and yet fitted to rule them- 
selves?” This is the very essence of the question, and it is 
a question that clearly is not understood by the people, for 
both Senator Foraker, on the floor of Congress, and Senator 
Gray, who was a member of the peace commission at Paris, 
in a recent address to his constituents in Wilmington, de- 
clared that the permanent acquisition of the Philippines 
was not the purpose nor the intent of the American gov- 
ernment ; that circumstances compelled us to take posses- 
sion of the sovereignty of the colonies from Spain and hold 
it in trust, but without the idea of final and permanent 
conquest. 

Senator Gray, though a Democrat, in his speech at Wil- 
mington, paid a superb tribute to President McKinley when 
he said of him: ‘‘ He is no usurper of power, no stranger 
to American institutions, but one of the American people 
called to his high office by their suffrage, and it would be 
strange indeed if he did not share to the fullest extent in 
the love of our Constitution and the princtples that under 
lie it. What less than this can be truthfully said of an 
American President ?” The Senator added that ratification 
of the treaty is first demanded, and that then the whole 
American people must determine, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, whether we shall hold the sovereignty of 
the Philippines in trust for the people, or whether, with 
their consent, we shall establish a protectorate over them. 

It is clear that no determination as to the future control 
of the Philippines has yet been reached. The first thing to 
be done is to ratify the treaty and thus officially terminate 
the hostilities with Spain. What shall be done with the 
Philippines would be the next question, and in its consid- 
eration not only will the wishes of the American people 
be considered, but also the wishes and purposes of the Fili- 
pinos themselves. If the Filipinos want freedom, how can 
they get it more quickly than by accepting the sovereignty 
of the United States? Where the American flag floats, 
there freedom finds its home ; there men are free ; there the 
press, the school, and the church are free. 

Having saved the Filipinos from the rapacity of Spain, 
it looks as if our next duty would be to save them from the 
unruly element among themselves. The tone of President 
McKinley’s proclamation, in the form of his instructions to 
General Otis, is exceedingly considerate toward the insur- 
gents and leaves no question as to the fate of the Philippines. 
They are ours by therights of war, crystallized in the terms 
of the treaty of peace. Theinsurgent government has never 
been recognized by any nation as agovernment. The upris- 
ing has been an insurrection. Its purpose was to secure 
human liberty. That purpose will be best achieved by 
promptly accepting the sovereignty of the United States, 
and there is no doubt that the determination of our govern- 
ment is not to stay its hand until we have gathered in the 
full fruits of the victory over Spain. 

Submission first, concessions afterward. 


New York’s New Senator. 


N extraordinary tribute was paid to Chauncey M. 
Depew by the Republican members of the Legis- 
lature of New York. They unanimously selected 
him in caucus as their candidate for United States 

Senator, in place of Edward Murphy, Jr. This is the first 
time, we believe, that a Senator in a Republican caucus has 
been chosen in this State by acclamation. It was a just 
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but tardy recognition of Mr. Depew’s long years of faithful 
service to his party. In every emergency, State or na- 
tional, the Republican leaders have called upon Mr. Depew 
for assistance, and his eloquent voice has championed the 
Republican cause with wonderful success. 

Every State in the Union is glad to weicome Depew. 
He has personal friends in every city and in nearly every 
town. No other public speaker is in such demand on rare 
occasions of public interest, and, in spite of the fact that he 
has spoken more freely and more eloquently than any other 
American of prominence, he is still welcomed as the great 
American orator wherever he appears. His proper forum 
is the Senate, and the fitness of his choice made it impus- 
sible for any competitor to block his way. Among all the 
eloquent men who have represented this State at Washing- 
ton, none will command closer attention and none will 
wield a more powerful influence upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate and upon the minds of the public than Chauncey M. 
Depew. 

A graceful speaker, a careful reasoner, an astute ob- 
server, and a man whose circle of warm friends reaches 
across the oceans, he has a personality as rare as it is agree- 
able and an eloquence as persuasive as it is powerful. The 
State of New York expects great things from Senator De- 
pew. The nation waits to hear his utterance, and it will 
not be disappointed in what he will say. 


A Loss to Two Republics. 


T is a singular coincidence that the United States and 
its sister republic, Mexico, each lost by death, almost 
on the same day, one of its ablest and oldest represent- 
ative men in public life. The death of Senator Mor- 

rill, of Vermont, occurred almost at the same time as the 
death of Don Matais Romero, the ambassador from Mexico 
to the United States. Of Senator Morrill’s notable public 
career we have already spoken, and of Mr. Romero it may 
be said that he was to the American public the most pop- 
ular man in Mexico. For nearly half a century he had 
been connected with the diplomatic service, and in all that 
time he had, with wonderful tact and diplomatic skill, won 
the friendship of our people. It is not remarkable that at 
his recent funeral the President and Vice-President and 
nearly all the members of the Cabinet and the highest rep- 
resentatives of official life, in addition to the diplomatic 
corps, paid their last formal tribute of respect to the mem- 
ory of the honored dead. 

The bitterness that resulted from our early complications 
with Mexico has almost entirely disappeared. Much of 
this is due, no doubt, to the statesmanship of President 
Diaz, of the Mexican republic, but no one can forget the 
part that Mr. Romero had in securing, strengthening, and 
maintaining the bonds of friendship between the two great 
republics of the American continent. What Romero has 
done will live long after him, and the result of his efforts 
will now be appreciated as they never have been before. 
President Diaz was most fortunate in having had through- 
out his long and successful official term such a wise, con- 
servative, and conscientious statesman as Mr. Romero to 
represent him at Washington. Mexico, under Diaz, has 
entered upon a career of great prosperity. It has emerged 
from the darkness of the past, and is rapidly progressing 
in all the arts of civilization and in the field of trade and 
commerce. No one had been more deeply interested in its 
welfare than the late Mexican minister at Washington, and 
he contributed constantly and energetically by every pos- 
sible service toward the realization of his hope for the 
highest welfare of his people. 

President Diaz will find it difficult to fill the vacant 
place. But he can be trusted to send to us an ambassador 
who will at least have a hearty welcome and every encour- 
agement that the American people can give. 


Hot-headed General Eagan. 


HATEVER provocation Commissary - General 

Charles P. Eagan may have had, or may have 

thought he had, nothing can pardon the nasty 

mess he made of it in his written statement 
regarding the canned-beef matter before the army investi- 
gating commission. No matter what Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles may have said or done, he is the superior officer 
of General Eagan, and, as such, was and is entitled to re- 
spect. Therefore, to call him a “liar,” and to add to this 
strong epithet expressions that would hardly be tolerated 
in a dive, was neither courageous nor manly, neither decent 
nor pardonable. 

If General Miles had openly or by innuendo challenged 
the integrity ow the manhood of the commissary-general, 
the latter had his recourse, and he should have demanded 
an investigation. He has not helped a bad cause by mak- 
ing it infinitely worse and by exposing not only to our 
own people, but to critical observers in other countries, a 
spirit of insubordination in our army as unnecessary as it 
is regrettable. 

An effort, thus far wholly unsuccessful, has been made 
to drag Secretary of War Alger into this unpleasant dis- 
pute. We do not see what he has had to do with it, nor 
how he can be blamed for it. The fact that the President 
and Secretary Alger both seemed to agree in the belief that 
the unfortunate affair called for immediate action in the 
case of General Eagan, and for a thorough sifting of the 
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whole business, justifies the statement that the situation is 
thoroughly understood by General Eagan’s superiors, and 
they have lost no time in taking proper action regard: 
ing it. 


The Doom of Spain. 


WILL there be a revolution in Spain? There should be, but 
we doubt if there is life enough left in the country, which Sagasta 
has properly spoken of as anzmic, to get up a good-sized revolu- 
tionary movement. No civilized nation in the world is in worse 
condition than Spain. It has been fleeced by politicians, plun- 
dered by spoilsmen, neglected by its protectors, until it is left, as 
Mr. E. J. Dillon, in a recent contribution to the Contemporary 
Review, says, without colonies, without a fleet, without funds, 
without industry, without commerce, almost without agricult- 
ure, with an enormous financial deficit, a depreciated currency, 
and a famine to come—bankrupt in money and in honor. This 
is an awful picture. But what could be expected of a nation 
which, as Mr. Dillon further says, ‘‘when Cavité fell and the 
flower of Spain’s sons was being mourned for, went off to in 
dulge in the coarse pleasures of the bull-fight; who, when Cer- 
vera’s squadron was destroyed, uttered pointless public jests, and 
when Santiago fell, perpetrated scandalous practical jokes upon 
the press and the nation; who extinguished liberty while pre 
tending to further its cause, who demoralized the people while 
hypocritically claiming to raise the moral standard of the 
masses; who raised lying to the level of a fine art, rendered jus- 
tice a myth, made elementary education a department of men- 
dicity supported by mendacity, and established roguery, em- 
bezzlement, and every species of dishonesty and corruption as 
current conditions of the civil service.” Alas! Poor Spain! 
Its epitaph can be written now. ‘It is finished !” 


The Plain Truth. 


A DECISION that may be far-reaching in its consequences was 
recently rendered in the Jasper County (Missouri) Circuit Court. 
Suit was brought by the AZtna Powder Company against two of 
their agents for a balance due the company, and the defenso was 
that the Aitna Powder Company was a part of a combination 
or powder trust which sought to control the price of powder, 
and that, therefore, under the State law, it could not recover. 
The jury found for the defendant. If it should be held that 
trusts cannot collect their honest debts in Missouri or in any 
other State, the result would obviously be extremely disastrous 

* to the business of these large corporations. 


Much has been written about the enormous expenditure that 
would be involved by the proposed increased military establish- 
ment under the Hull,bill, now before Congress. Adjutant-General 
Corbin makes an instructive statement regarding the matter. He 
says the present annual cost of the regular army, including the 
quartermaster’s, subsistence, and pay departments, is $24,343,- 
000 ; that the cost under the proposed Hull bill will be about $82,- 
000,000 ; showing an increase of over $57,000,000, or something 
over $1,000,000 per week. As to the proposed new navy, no figures 
of its probable cost are given. In 1861, Cobden did not hesitate 
to say, in the House of Commons, that he would rather vote to 
spend 100,000,000 pounds sterling, or $500,000,000, than allow 
the French navy to be increased to a level with England’s, ex- 
cepting on legitimate grounds. This foreshadows the sort of 
competition in the world’s arena that we will be called upon to 
meet as a great Power. It comes high, but the people seem to 
want it. 


Something of a sensation in church circles has been created 
by the publication of the statement made by Father Thomas 
Ducey, at high Mass at St. Leo’s Roman Catholic Church, New 
York, recently, that the burial of Protestants would be permit- 
ted from the new mortuary chapel now being built in connec- 
tion with his church. This was coupled with the statement 
that members of the church who may have friends who have 
died in hotels or boarding-houses in New York could have their 
bodies brought to the new chapel, and that a clergyman of any 
denomination might read prayers over the dead. Heretofore 
burial services in Catholic mortuaries have been absolutely 
limited to Catholics. It is an interesting fact that the money 
contributed for the erection of Father Ducey’s new chapel, with 
the exception of his own contribution, has been given by per- 
sons outside of the Catholic faith. Father Ducey has long been 
looked_upon as one of the representative men of his church, and 
his liberal views regarding many public questioas have attract- 
ed wide attention. He is a well-known speak21 at public meet- 
ings, and is an advocate of many reforms favored by the work- 
ing masses. 


Apparently, Governor Roosevelt proposes to stick t) his 
pledges to the people. His appointment of John M. Partridge, 
of Brooklyn, as superintendent of public works, is most highly 
commended, Mr. Partridge was indorsed by Seth Low and 
other men who think of something else besides a political pull, 
and who believe with Colonel Roosevelt that fitness and capacity 
are prime considerations in the appointment of public officials. 
The selection of Colonel Avery D. Andrews as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral was also one of the best that could have been made, and 
promises to do much for the national guard of New York. It 
is to be regretted that equal independence was not shown in the 
selection of the superintendent of public buildings at Albany, 
but the spoilsman who was given that place has as his deputy, 
Mr. Joseph Murray, of New York City, whose courage, integrity, 
and independence commended him to the Governor. The posi- 
tion of Governor Roosevelt is both difficult and delicate. He 
has given more pledges to the peopl than any other Governor, 
and they believe that behind these pledges conspicuously stand 
courage and honesty. Thus far, they have not been disap- 
pointed, and they will not be, in our judgment, as long as the 
Governor sticks to his own platform and follows his own con- 
victions. 
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—Mrs. Jane B. CREIGHTON, of Portland, Oregon, president 
and founder of the national organization, the White Cross of 
America, is a woman 
whose charm of manner 
and distinct personality 
eminently fit her for the 
work of carrying out to 
successful issue an un- 
dertaking which at its 
inception assumed tre- 
mendous proportions. 
The White Cross, which 
has recently been offi- 
cially recognized by the 
government in having 
six of its nurses sent to 
Manila, is run on parallel 
lines with the Red Cross. 
It will, in addition, care 
for the wives, mothers, 
and families of soldiers 
while its nurses are busy 
earing for sick and 
wounded soldiers and sailors. The Knights of Pythias and the 
heads of each of the following orders have signified their inten- 
tion of joining the White Cross: the Masons, Pythians, Odd- 
fellows, Woodmen of the World, the labor w ions of the 
United States, the Federal unions, the printers of ti.2 District 
of Columbia, and the Elks. The members of the executive 
board of the national society are Mrs. Jane B. Creighton, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Dickins, wife of Captain Dickins, United States 
Navy, vice-president-general ; Mrs. Nelson A. Miles, recording 
general; Miss Middleton, daughter of Commodore Middleton, 
United States Navy, secretary; Captain Dickins, United States 
Navy; Major Heistand, United States Army; Mr. George C. 
Thomas, of Washington, D. C.; Senator Thurston, and Mrs. 
Heistand. The finance committee i: *.mposed of Archbishop 
Ireland, Mrs. Richardson Clover, wife of Commander Clover, 
United States Navy, Mr. Edwir B. Hay, and District Commis- 
sioner Ross, of Washington, D. C. It is intended in the near 
future to establish at Washington a training-school for the 
volunteer nurses who will go from there to all parts of the 
United States and its possessions. The badges of the organiza- 
tion are circular in form, the white cross set in a circle of red, 
outlined with a broad rim of azure, thus embodying the national 
colors. 

= Mr. Seumas MacManus (** Mac.”), a young Irish author, has 
lately come to this country to look after some business interests 
and, incidentally, to ar- 
range for the American 
copyrights of his books. 
It has become a mot that 
an author must enter 
iNew York by the way of 
London. In this respect 
Mr. MacManus is well 
equipped for the seal of 
American approbation, 
as his work has won un- 
stinted praise and gen- 
uine appreciation from 
literary London. That 
American publishers are 
not slow in recognizing 
clever work finds affir- 
mation in the fact that 
this young writer has 
disposed of a number of 
stories and sketches to 
locel periodicals, and is also negotiating for the publication of 
some books, Mr. MacManus lives in the County Donegal, the 
extreme northwest arm of Ireland. It is the peasantry of this 
almost isolated and still primitive section that engages his pen. 
He has always lived among them, and knows the wedding, the 
wake, the fair, the spree, as a participant. Nothing quite so 
redolent of the soil has appeared in many aday. For the past 
eight years he has been the village master (school teacher), and 
during that period has had published five books, besides miscel- 
laneous contributions to the press. 

= Although Yvonne de Treville is youthful enough to make 
the adjective ‘‘ promising ” a most appropriate one to apply to 
her, she has passed that 
stage of her career. At 
‘twenty years she is al- 
ready a prima- donna, 
capable of making critics 
forget their cold reserve 
and join in the applause 
of the multitude, Com- 
bined with an unusual 
voice and an excellent 
method, Miss de Treville 
possesses all of the phys- 
ical and mental qualifi- 
cations necessary to suc- 
cess in her chosen voca- 
tion. She attained re- 
nown as a harpist before 
she decided to adopt the 
lyric stage. Upon the 
completion of her studies 
in Paris under Madame 
Marchesi she returned to this country and made her début in 
the ill-fated production of ‘‘ La Falote.” For a time she devot- 
ed her attention to concert and oratorio work. Last winter she 
figured prominently at the Waldorf musicales, scoring a nota- 
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ble triumph in David Bispham’s production of * Adelaide.” 
With the Castle Square Opera Company, in New York, she 
has won a series of triumphs in ‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” and 
‘* Lucia di Lammermoor.” This year Miss de Treville has sung 
in ** Aida,” ** Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘La Bohéme,” ‘* Manon 
Lescaut,” ‘* Lohengrin,” and the other grand operas. 

=Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, recently appeared as an 
honored guest at a noted social function in Charleston, South 
Carolina, In 1844, a little over half a century ago, Senator 
Hoar’s father was driven out of Charleston by an infuriated 
people, because he had ventured to go there to test the consti- 
tutionality of a law which he alleged discriminated harshly 
against the negroes. Times have changed greatly in South 
Carolina and elsewhere in the United States since 1844, and 
everybody is glad of it. 

=The pictures of Mr. Julian Rix have not been seen in the 
regular exhibitions for several years, but the public has seen 
them ali the same, and his position as a brilliant painter of nat- 
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ure is becoming more and more recognized, Mr. Shaus, the 
Fifth Avenue dealer, had an exhibition of landscapes by Mr. 
Rix just before the holidays, and it is astonishing what a fine 
display it made, It went far toward convincing those who saw 
it that a painter who is his own master and who interprets nat- 
ure as nature speaks to him, ought always, if possible, to keep his 
pictures together—that is, together for purposes of exhibition, in 
one group, or better, ia oneroom. During the Christmas timé 
Shaus’s Broadway window in New York held one of the Rix 
landscapes and it showed as brilliantly as any florist’s shop in the 
neighborhood. And what is more, it always had a crowd before 
it. This was a great test of a landscape which showed a Jersey 
meadow, a few trees, and a blue sky flecked with fleecy clouds. 
It attracted because it was nature ; and this really is the secret 
of Mr. Rix’s power. He goes right to nature and paints from it 
in the open air. His earlier reputation as an illustrator is likely 
to be quite eclipsed by the mature and masterful work he is now 
doing. 

=Until a few days ago no American, negro or white, had 
attempted to compete with the little Spaniards who rushed 
around the streets 
of Havana yelling 
** Limpia,” which 
in English means 
** Shine.” Ten cents 
has been the price 
for this luxury for 
time immemorial, 
and no one ever 
dreamed of a day 
when the price 
would be cut in 
half. To-day, how- 
ever, five cents 
(Spanish) is all that 
it costs. Yankee 
enterprise has in- 
vaded the _ boot- 
blacks’ territory, 
and a twelve-year- 
old negro is retail- 
ing shines at fifty 
per cent. discount. 
A few nights ago 
the Prado, Ha- 
vana’s main thor- 
oughfare, was 
crowded with Americans in front of the Gran Hotel Pasaje. 
An old negro woman, decrepit and ragged, walked by the hotel 
leading a negro youth who spoke English. Both were penniless 
and hungry. The old woman pleaded with the Americans for 
enough wherewith to -buy something to eat for herself and the 
boy. Among those who heard her story was Colonel James E. 
Tate, a Baltimore millionaire, who for many years has spent 
his winters in foreign lands, and this year selected Havana. 
He heard the story of the woman, and bis heart went out to the 
young wanderer who had been brought on a transport from 
Savannah by a regiment of soldiers, who had abandoned him 
on reaching Havana. He led the youngster to a near-by store, 
where: he purchased a bootblack’s outfit and started him out to 
make his own living. Every American whose boots needed 
cleaning gave the young negro the job. Five cents (Spanish) 
was the price charged, but not a few of his customers paid the 
five and donated an extra quarter. The following night the 
new bootblack had earned a man’s wages, and after giving the 
negro woman who had cared for him during several days pre- 
vious to- his unexpected rise in life a dollar, had still remaining 
enough with which to purchase a more elaborate outfit, and 
then began work on a larger scale. Each night since Colonel 
Tate started him in business, Harry Roundtree, the bootblack 
in question, has presented himself at Colonel Tate’s hotel and 
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counted with shining eyes the earnings of the day. He has be- 
come the pet of the American colony; whether an American’s 
boots are already shined or not, he never refuses to employ 
Harry for an extra job. When Colonel Tate arises in the morn- 
ing his protégé is always awaiting on the sidewalk to give him 
a shine, but always refuses to accept pay. His benefactor isa 
cousin of Admiral Schley, and, besides being a millionaire, is 
known as the greatest of American pleasure-travelers. 

=Miss Rosemary Sartoris, the granddaughter of General 
Grant, and the youngest child of Mrs, Nellie Grant Sartoris, 
was formally introduced to society 
at a reception given by her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Grant, at her resi- 
dence in Massachusetts Avenue, 
— Washington. Miss Sartoris is one 
. of the prettiest and sweetest of 
F girls, with blond hair and sunny 
E blue eyes. She is highly educated 
q and accomplished, and has a 
marked musical gift. She will un- 
™ doubtedly be a great favorite in 
society, and will make a brilliant 
& match. At her début she wore a 
* gown of ruffled white muslin, the 
long, floating skirt giving her a 
very stately air. She wore no or- 
naments or color, and was the 
picture of girlish happiness and sweetness. Miss Rosemary is 
her grandmother’s favorite grandchild. She is a cousin of Miss 
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‘Julia Dent Grant, who is now abroad with Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


=Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman has become the new Lib- 
eral leader in England. Whether he is to lead the party per- 
manently or merely ad interim, and until Lord Rosebery goes 
into the fight again, nobody seems to know. He is a strong 
man, however, and has had a long public career, as he held 
office as far back as 187), He is now sixty-two years old, and 
though not a Scotchman, as his name would indicate, he is as 
frank as possible The other day, in a public speech, he served 
notice on the old-time allies of his party, the Irish Home Rulers, 
that home rule was both impossible and unnecessary. ‘ To de- 
mand it,” he said, ‘*‘ would be like kicking against a stone wall.” 
Everybody, indeed, in Great Britain, except the agitators, who 
live by agitation, agrees to this. Ireland is more prosperous 
to-day than it has been in this century, and everything is work- 
ing smoothly toward even greater prosperity. The agrarian 
troubles have been settled, the hardships of irresponsible ab- 
sentee landlordism have been mitigated, and the Irish people, 
under better governmental conditions, are beginning to reap the 
rewards of the heritage by which they came into the ownership 
of the richest country in natural resources in all Europe. But 
there will be many professional politicians who will not like to 
acquiesce in the new doctrine of the new Liberal leader. 

=John Bull has a strong military arm in the militia of 
Canada, which isin a state of excellent organization from New 
Brunswick all the way across 
the continent to British Co- 
lumbia. That the Canadians 
are full of military enthusi 
asm is shown by the extremely 
early age at which many of 
them begin to learn the sol 
dier’s duty. The picture of 
Bugler F. Alban Sturdee, of 
the St. John Fusiliers, aged 
eight years, is that of a boy 
who is. already a soldier in 
spirit, and will undoubtedly 
become a fine one in fact with- 
in the next decade. Bugler 
Sturdee, who is the son of 
Major E. T. Sturdee, of the 
St. John Fusiliers, is an exam- 
ple of the many Canadian sol- 
diers whose military instincts 
have been handed down from 
father to son, and who begin 
to be military men when little 
more than babies. This is one 
great reason why Canada 
turns out such fine soldiers. 
They are particularly good 
rifle shots and frequently jour- 
ney over to England in teams 
and beat the crack shots of the old country on their own 
ground. 

=The Crown Princess of Roumania is one of the most beau- 
tiful princesses in Europe. She is the daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, 
formerly Duke of Edin- 
burgh. She was mar- 
ried when just past six- 
teen, and was very much 
in love with her Rou- 
manian husband. He 
was indifferent, hovw- 
ever, as he had just had 
a love affair vith his 
aunt’s maid - of - honor, 
Mademoiselle Vacaresco, 
and his marriage was 
a political arrangement. 
Since that time the tables 
have turned, the demure 
little princess has become 
a gay flirt, and has got- 
ten entirely over her 
girlish love for her hus- 
band, who now is des- 
perately in love with her 
and terribly jealous of her. The princess travels from one gay 
watering-place to another, and a good deal of gossip is cirev 
lated about her. She is now but twenty-one years of age. She 
has two beautiful children. 





CANADA’S YOUNGEST SOLDIER. 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
ROUMANIA. 
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THE STREET-CLEANING DEPARTMENT OF SANTIAGO PREPARING FOR A REVIEW 
BY COLONEL WOOD. 


REBUILDING THE MILITARY ROAD FROM SANTIAGO TO EL CANEY—EL CANEY IN 
THE DISTANCE, AT THE FOOT OF THE HILL. 
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FILTHY CONDITION OF MARINE STREET. SANTIAGO, SHOWING THE PRESSING 
NEED OF A SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 





HISTORIC TREE UNDER WHICH THE SURRENDER OF SANTIAGO TO GENERAL 
SHAFTER TOOK PLACE—IT HAS BEEN FENCED IN TO PRESERVE 
IT FROM RELIC-HUNTERS. 


THE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT IN 


CLEANING THE STREETS AND BUILDING A NEW MILITARY ROAD TO EL CANEY.—{Sre Paae 95.) 


A PACK-TRAIN COMING OVER THE MILITARY ROAD FROM EL CANEY 
TO SANTIAGO. 


AND ABOUT SANTIAGO. 
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MAJOR BOURBER, CHIEF OF THE NEW SANITARY CORPS 


CLEANING SANTIAGO’S FILTHY STREETS. 
IN SANTIAGO. 


CLEANING MARINE STREET IN SANTIAGO—NATIVE; AT WORK WITH THE BROOM. 
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CLEANING SANTIAGO’S STREETS, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED THE ‘‘ WHITE WINGS” OF SANTIAGO—THE STREET-CLEANERS ARE ORGANIZED UNDER 
STATES AUTHORITIES. THE NEW YORK SYSTEM OF THE LATE COLONEL WARING. 


THE BROOM REPLACES THE GUN IN SANTIAGO. 


HOW THE FILTHY STREETS OF THE CUBAN CITY ARE BEING CLEANED.—{SkEx Pace 95.} 
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What I Saw in the War: No. 9.—THE CLIMAX OF THE CUBAN 
CAMPAIGN—SANTIAGO’S SURRENDER. 


HOW THE WORN-OUT SOLDIERS RECEIVED THE SUDDEN ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE GOOD NEWS—AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE HISTORIC EVENT 
DESCRIBES THE IMPRESSIVE SCENE—HARDSHIPS IN SANTIAGO AFTER ITS FALL—INTERESTING AND AMUSING INCIDENTS. 


By James F. J. ARCHIBALD, SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT OF *‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.” 


Day by day the lines closed slowly about the city of Santi- 
ago, and General Ludlow pushed the right of the line farther 
and farther around until finally it passed to the city cemetery 
on the opposite side of the bay, thus almost encircling the 
enemy’s position. Short truces would be alternated with fight- 
ing, and day after day came rumors of surrender, but each 
time when the white flag disappeared and the men crawled back 
into their trenches they fought away with the same determina- 
tion, without ever a thought of the coming surrender. The 
stream of wounded flowed steadily back to the rear, and Si- 
boney presented such a scene of disorder as always attends the 
reception of the wounded and the sending out of the necessary 
supplies to the front. 

The little burying-ground that bad been set apart in Siboney 
was growing gradually larger, and many a home was darkened 
when the intelligence arrived that their loved one had been laid 
within the narrow walls of a final resting-place in this far-away 
island. The first grave to be made was that of the noble Cap- 
tain Allyn Capron, who was one of the first to give his life for 
his country; nor is he the first of his name, for five of his ances- 
tors in direct descent had served the government as regular sol- 
diers, and his father followed him only a few weeks later, the 
last of a family of four, all of whom gave their lives to their 
country. After the fight at La Guasimas his comrades bore his 
body tenderly down the steep hill to the bay, where the final 
resting-place had been prepared, and there, with all the honors 
due to a brave man, surrounded by his comrades and compan- 
ions of the fight, he was given a grave. 

Later, at Siboney, orders were received for the commanding 
officer of that place to burn all of the buildings, to prevent, if 
possible, the spread of contagion, and that night the scene of 
desolation was complete. Smoking ruins were all that was left 
of the once thriving little mining town, and the scene that pre- 
sented itself to me as they came over the hill was strangely in 
keeping with the scene of death and desolation at the front. 
Finally, on the morning of July 17th, along the lines came the 
information to the weary troops that the enemy had surren- 
dered, and had it not been for the fact that the order ended 
with the admonition, ‘‘ There shall be no cheering,” the men 
would have yelled themselves hoarse for joy. All shared the 
feeling of exultation except the artillerymen, who had not had 
an opportunity to take part in the siege. General Wallace 
Randolph had brought up the guns from the rear when roads 
had been pronounced impassable, and they came up almost as if 
by magic, and on the morning of the 17th of July the muzzles 
of the field-pieces pointed toward the doomed city from every 
portion of the trench. 

General Randolph had issued his orders. Every gunner and 
cannoneer knew exactly what the mark was to be. They had 
their fuses cut, their ranges figured out, and awaited with im- 
patience the bombardment, as a child might anticipate the 
Christmas morn. Orders had been issued from corps headquar- 
ters for the bombardment to open at twelve o’clock sharp, and 
when in the morning the orderlies rode along the line and gave 
out the information that the surrender had taken place many a 
big artilleryman pulled off his hat and slammed it on the ground 
with an oath of disappointed rage. Frora that moment the sick 
report increased and the men began to realize the terrible strain 
that they were under from lack of nourishment, of sleep, and a 
surplus of hard work. 

The order that there should be no cheering displeased the 
men greatly, for they could not understand its meaning, but it 
was afterward ascertained that the terms of surrender had not 
been signed, and General Shafter feared that over-exuberance 
and exultation by our forces might cause a rupture in the nego- 
tiations. On the morning of the 17th the general commanding 
sent out orders for all division and brigade commanders to as- 
semble at corps headquarters to proceed with him into the city 
to witness the ceremony of the surrender. Shortly after nine 
o’clock the cavalcade of staff officers formed and started toward 
Santiago. General Shafter and General Wheeler rode side by 
side, followed by the generals comprising the staff. After them 
came about 200 officers of the staffs of the division and brigade 
commanders. Following the staff officers came a squadron of 
the Second Cavalry and the Ninth United States Infantry. We 
rode slowly out between the trenches until we came to the crest 
of the hill in a large open field, where we turned in and there 
met General Toral, upon whom fell the duty of surrendering 
the city and the Spanish garrison. The officers formed in a 
group just behind General Shafter and General Wheeler, who 
rode forward to meet the Spanish commander. 

Tt had been arranged that there should not be any giving up 
of side-arms, no formal surrender, such as is accustomed to take 
place at a time like this, but simply a public acknowledgment 
of defeat. The two generals rode forward and grasped hands 
as cordially as though it were a meeting of old friends. Gen- 
eral Shafter presented to General Toral the officers of his staff, 
and Toral in turn presented those of his own. The trumpets 
struck up a lively march and a battalion of Spanish infantry 
marched quickly by the American general, carrying their arms, 
which they deposited in a pile near by, and again marched in 
review without their arms. This was the formal disarmament 
of the entire Spanish forces, and as time prevented the comple- 
tion of the formality, many thousands simply laid dewn their 
arms in Santiago during the day or during the nextday. We 
then rode on toward the city, through entanglements of barbed 
wire, fortifications of every conceivable kind, along a road 
strewn with carcasses of horses and mules, and with newly- 
made graves so shallow that an almost unbearable stench arose 
from the decaying bodies. 

The hasty retreat of the enemy was shown from the fact that 
the horses lay just as they had fallen, fully saddled and bridled, 


and in many cases even the saddle-bags containing the personal 
effects of the rider were still attached. Every house on the out- 
skirts of the city was turned into a fort, and had it finally be- 
come necessary to assault the city the loss of life on the Amer- 
ican side would have been frightful, for the thick plaster walls 
afforded ample protection from small arms, and even the artil- 
lery would have had difficulty in battering them down. Barri- 
cades were raised across every street, and not only were these 
fortifications raised on the outskirts of the town, but prepara- 
tions had evidently been made so that the enemy could retreat 
step by step, fighting their way as we drove them back into the 
heart of the city, making a house-to-house fight. Such a con- 
test would have been most murderous, as the houses all join 
each other, and the enemy could simply have slipped along the 
court-yards and over the rear walls and along the tiled roofs, 
while the advancing army must necessarily have kept to the 
narrow streets without shelter. 

As we rode through, Spanish soldiers gathered from all parts 
of the city and lined the streets along which we went to the 
palace. Thousands and thousands watched the hated Amer- 
icans ride into their stronghold, the first to fall in the war. 
It is customary for a conquering commander to be securely pro- 
tected by a body-guard, and also to send an advance force into 
a city to see that all windows and doors are closed, and that no 
foe is lurking to fire upon the advancing party, but in this case 
no such precautions were taken. General Shafter rode in ad- 
vance, with General Wheeler at his side, and although all of 
the Spanish soldiers were fully armed and equipped, they 
showed no disposition to break the compact made by their 
commander, 

Every disposition, sentiment, and feeling was depicted upon 
the faces of the Spanish soldiers. Some battalions stood at re- 
spectful attention and saluted as the American officers rode by; 
some gazed in blank wonderment, and not a few showed unmis- 
takable signs of grief and chagrin. We rode down the narrow 
streets to the plaza upon which faces the Governor’s palace, the 
Spanish Officers’ Club, the San Carlos Club, the Venus Café, 
and the grand old cathedral. Here General Shafter was met by 
the Governor of the city and other. municipal officials, and was 
received with a courtly grace that would make one think we 
were honored visitors rather than conquerors. The formal sur- 
render took place in the great audience-chamber of the palace, 
which was crowded with American officers. 

While all were seated, and just after the ceremony com- 
menced, the archbishop of Santiago and his court entered the 
palace. It was this man who said that with 10,000 Spanish 
soldiers he could raise the Spanish flag over the Capitol at 
Washington, but now he was surrendering his portion of the 
city with a grace that would have done credit toa prince. His 
priestly robes of sombre brown were ablaze with decorations 
conferred by the monarchs of Europe. After the formal sur- 
render a luncheon was served for the general officers by the 
Governor, who apologized most humbly to the rest of the 250 
officers for not including them in the invitation, giving as a rea- 
son that there was not enough food in Santiago to feed that 
number. Shortly before twelve o’clock the Ninth Infantry was 
drawn up in the plaza, as was the squad of the Second Cavalry, 
all facing the palace. The officers stood in the centre of the 
plaza, and Captain McKittrick and Lieutenant Miley mounted 
to the roof of the palace and fixed the American flag to the 
halyard. 

The scene was one of intense, subdued excitement, such as it 
is impossible to describe. All around were crowds of Spanish 
officers and soldiers, whose faces showed too plainly their keen 
suffering and humiliation. All through the crowd were pinched 
and wan faces of the starving inhabitants. Suffering on every 
side, and for this reason the American soldiers felt very little 
like exulting. Just as the beautiful chimes of the old cathedral 
pealed out the hour of noon General Shafter gave the signal, 
and the Ninth Infantry band poured forth the magnificent 
melody of our national hymn, ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner,” 
and slowly the stars and stripes mounted to the head of the 
mast, replacing the emblem planted in the West Indies by 
Christopher Columbus hundreds of years before, and which had 
never come down until this day. Every man stood with bared 
head while the band saluted the colors, and there was no feel- 
ing at any moment as though one wanted to cheer. On the 
contrary, there was sadness almost indescribable. Following 
‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner” came Sousa’s great march, ‘‘ The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” and then the most appropriate selec 
tion, ‘‘ There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To night.” 

Orders had been giver that no one except the Ninth Infantry 
officers and men would be allowed to remain in Santiago after 
five o’clock, and so all the staff officers in the city made the best 
of their time in wandering about the streets examining into the 
condition of affairs. It looked like a great deserted city, for all 
the stores were closed, houses barred and bolted, and nowhere 
was any sign of life visible except the soldiers ; but as the after- 
noon wore on the peoplé began to open their houses and come 
out to see the American soldiers. As I rode up and down the 
streets, every few doors some one would appear with a bottle of 
Jamaica rum, offering a drink—for their idea of hospitality 
seemed to run in this way. They offered the freedom of their 
houses, and tried in every manner to make friends with us. 

There was a strange contrast between our men and the men 
of the Spanish forces when they came in direct contact with 
each other. The dark clothes of the American soldier give an 
air of strength that is lacking in the light-blue cotton uniform 
of the Spaniards. Besides this, the Spanish soldiers are a great 
deal smaller in stature and breadth of shoulders and weight 
than our men. The cavalry is mounted upon little bronco-like 
horses that usually pace a little short, fast gait. They are in 


strange contrast with our great, fine cavalry -horses and heavy- 
set troopers. I was standing on a corner talking to a Spanish 
captain when the Ninth United States Infantry marched down 
the streets toward the theatre which they made their barracks. 
The Spanish officer watched the men a few moments, and then 
turned to me and asked : 

‘** Is this a picked regiment ?” 

** No,” [remarked ; ‘‘ it is no different from the rest of our 
regiments.” 

‘* But you don’t mean to say,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that you have 
another regiment like this?’ And he really would not believe 
me when I told him that this was merely an ordinary regiment. 
He had supposed that it was one of our fancy special regiments 
that had been sent in as a guard of honor. An incident hap- 
pened on the day of the surrender which was amusing, and 
showed the importance that young West-Pointers feel when 
they first wear a suit of the blue after discarding the cadet 
gray. A young second lieutenant, who had been graduated 
from the first class a couple of months before the regular grad- 
uation at West Point, had just joined his regiment and was 
walking down the street near the palace. He stopped on the 
corner, and as he did so an old grizzled soldier with a growth 
of beard on his face and with a cavalry sergeant’s stripe on his 
breeches, a blue shirt and campaign hat, but with no other 
mark of rank about his uniform except his sergeant’s stripe, 
walked slowly down and stopped in front of the lieutenant, 
looking around at the different buildings. The young officer 
fidgeted a few moments under the manner in which the trooper 
ignored his proximity, and finally turned on him and said, 
sharply: ‘‘ Here, you man, did any one ever teach you how to 
salute ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” drawled the trooper, as he glanced at the young- 
ster. 

‘* Well, knock your heels together,” said the young officer, 
and the trooper came to attention with the precision of an old 
soldier. 

‘* Now salute,” he safd, and the trooper’s gauntlet came to 
the rim of his hat and stayed there until the young lieutenant 
answered it, at the same time demanding: ‘‘ Now remember 
this, and don’t let it happen again. What is your name, and 
what do you belong to ?” 

Without relaxing his position from attention the old trooper 
again respectfully saluted, and remarked, dryly: ‘‘ My name is 
Samuel Sumner, and I’m brigadier-general of the cavalry bri- 
gade,” whereupon the young lieutenant proceeded to copy as 
many colors of the rainbow with his face as was possible, and 
slipped away as soon as he dared, forgetting even to apologize 

Immediately after the surrender full rations were issued to 
the Spanish soldiers, and they began to enjoy life for the first 
time in three years, and not a few of them said they were only 
too glad that the surrender had taken place, as there was now 
a prospect for their return to their native land. They were pv 
in camp just under the guns of our trenches, and they soon be 
came the best of friends with the American soldiers, 

Brigadier-General Chambers McKibbin, with whose staff * 
was connected, was made the first Governor of Santiago, an 
this gave me an opportunity of living at the palace for the fo 
lowing two or three weeks while the troops were moved bac 
upon the high ground from the trenches. Municipal affair 
were being straightened out and the city was beginning, unde 
General McKibbin’s fine executive nianagement, to again ru. 
in the usual manner ; but it was hard work the first few days, as 
a lawless element among the Cubans created much trouble. A 
Spanish regiment, the ‘‘ Guarde de Civile,” was continued under 
arms and in authority, and patrolled the city and did most 
excellent work, although the Cuban patriots protested loudly 
against what they termed a direct insult to them. 

The stores reopened and business started up once more, al- 
though prices were terribly high. On the first day of the sur- 
render I took a meal at the Café la Venus, which consisted of a 
doubtful piece of beef about six inches in diameter and balf an 
inch thick and a small cup of black coffee, and for this I paid 
$7.50, Everything was in proportion, although it was quite 
impossible to obtain many of the necessities of life. The water 
supply had been cut off by the American forces, and the only 
water obtainable was caught from the roofs of the houses during 
the hard afternoon rains. 

As soon as the forces occupied the city the refugees who had 
fled to Caney returned to the city by thousands, and in a very 
short time all the residences were open and the city had a lively 
appearance. After the first week at the palace I occupied the 
ground floor of a fashionable restaurant as a sleeping-apartment 
by swinging my hammock from a heavy sideboard to the grill- 
work inthe door. It had electric lights and was in every manner 
a very desirable place, A couple of days later the proprietor ap- 
peared, much disturbed that his domain should have been en- 
tered, but after assuring him that everything was all right we 
allowed him to return and soon made arrangements for him to 
do our cooking, although we had nothing but plain army-ra- 
tions to cook. But he few sauces that he was able to find 
he made some very ent Spanish dishes. I obtained a sack 
of flour, which at that time was more precious than gold, and 
we had the first bread that had been in Santiago for weeks. I 
told General Wood and Colonel Roosevelt of my discovery, and 
they came to dine at the place quite often, as did a number of the 
other officers. The proprietor had an excellent stock of wines, 
and it was not long before the commissary department got in 
quantities of food from the ships, and through General Wood’s 
orders I arranged for the restaurant-keeper to purchase govern- 
ment supplies, and he soon opened his establishment to the pub- 
lic at reasonable prices. 

A great deal of trouble was caused by a lawless element 
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among our troops, who came into the city against orders. Com- 
plaints were filed every day with General Wood, who was then 
in command, of soldiers going into shops to purchase articles 
and refusing to pay for them. One Spanish soldier showed me 
four imitation Confederate twenty-dollar bills which were mere- 
ly advertisements for somebody’s canned cabbage, but some en- 
terprising Yankee had exchanged them for sixty dollars’ worth 
of Spanish gold coin. I was standing near a jewelry shop one 
night when five men ran out followed by the proprietor gesticu- 
lating and shouting that he had been robbed. I gave chase and 
followed the fleeing men for five or six blocks, and finally, after 
firing over their heads, I succeeded in holding one of them up. I 
took him back to the store and found it had been a regularly 
planned hold-up. Three of them were Michigan volunteers and 
the other two the man said he did not know. They went into 
the store and two watched the door while the other three at- 
tacked the proprietor and his clerk and secured a tray of gold 
watches. 

I took the culprit to the palace, where General Wood cross- 
examined him. When he first began his examination, the pris- 
oner was very haughty, but he wilted very quickly when the 
general remarked in his peculiarly cold manner that ‘‘if the 
charges are proved against you, you will be shot.” There were 
numerous depredations of this sort reported every day. General 
Wood had the affairs well in hand and before I left, the city was 
remarkably quiet and one would hardly imagine that it had just 
experienced one of the greatest campaigns of modern times. 


Your Chances in Cuba.—No. 5. 


A WARNING TO THE PENNILESS—KEEP AWAY FROM CUBA— 
A Goop PLACE FOR COLORED MEN—RACE PREJUDICE 
NOT AS STRONG AS IN THE UNITED STATES—CUBA’S 
Vast MINERAL WEALTH—THE LIGHT-HEARTED Wo- 
MEN OF THE ISLAND. 


THESE letters have hit the marks at which they were aimed, 
but in one instance the effect produced is the reverse of what 
was expected. The warning that penniless men—excepting cer- 
tain workers in specified fields—should keep away from Cuba for 
the present bas reached those for whom the words of caution 
were intended. But instead of heeding practical advice, these 
same men are leaving for Cuba by every steamer from New 
York, Baltimore, Tampa, and Miami. 

A great number of letters of inquiry from all sorts of young 
men and women—and older ones too—have been received, while 
many inquirers have come seeking information, in person, re- 
varding their chances for betteriig themselves in Cuba. Many 
young men with only forty dollars capital, some with four hun- 
dred, and a few with four thousand dollars, have applied for 
information. The four-hundred and the four-thousand-doillar 
classes are all right, but the forty-dollar men, the practically 
penniless, are all wrong. Two of the latter, painters by trade, 
who applied in person, said that there was nothing in these let- 
ters to encourage painters to go to Havana, but that they had 
made up their minds to go any way. 

‘* Have you enough money to live on while looking for work— 
say thirty days ?” they were asked. 

‘* We have each thirty dollars,” was the reply. 

** And out of that you must each pay the fifteen dollars’ steer- 
age fare from New York ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘*Do you speak Spanish ?” 

“ec No.” 

‘* Have you any friends, Americans, in Havana, who can em- 
ploy you ?” 

“ee No.” 

‘*Then what are your plans ?”’ 

‘* We shall trust to luck.” 

Every argument was then brought to bear to persuade these 
bright but perverse young men from hazarding their fortunes 
in Cuba. Their chances are of the slimmest, and if they meet 
success, it certainly will be due to ‘‘luck.” If only they could 
speak Spanish their chances of securing employment from na- 
tive boss-painters would be more favorable. For the Havanese 
use a vast amount of paint. The snowy-white coral rock of 
which the houses are built is dazzling and trying to the eyes; 
so the builders stain the houses in a!l the hues of the rainbow— 
blue, green, yellow and red—which gives the buildings a gay look 
that seems tawdry until one has been there long enough to dis- 
cover that the colors really harmonize with the tropical atmos- 
phere and foliage. 

Letters have come from tradesmen and merckants asking 
what classes of goods will find the readiest sale in Cuban mar- 
kets. The articles most in immediate demand are fowls, books, 
wheat flour, breadstuffs, drugs, coal, cottons, eggs, codfish, can- 
ned fruits, glassware, india rubber, scientific instruments, en- 
gines, machinery, tools, iron, steel, lamps, leather, boots, shoes, 
malt liquors, oil, bacon, hams, lard, milk, soap, whiskey, beans, 
potatoes, and boards. 

The new tariff for Cuba, framed with a view to the quick 
rehabilitation of the island, has abolished the duty on paving- 
stones, which-are to figure with such importance in the sanitary 
improvements ; and coal and agricultural implements, quinine, 
hemp, manila, and spun jute have also been put on the free list. 
Moreover, the duties have been greatly reduced on iron ore, 
steel rails, common salt, paper, and machinery. On lumber, for 
the rebuilding of what has been destroyed, there has been a 
reduction of fifty per cent. And next to the supply of cheap 
foods, a supply of cheap lumber igumost in demand. 

Inquiries have been made ta Every idle negro in 
this land—and there are three s of such in the South, of 
both sexes—ought to grasp the golden opportunities which the 
opening of Cuba offers their race. First, as soldiers in the army 
of occupation. We have a colored population, of the age for 
military service, amounting to 1,800,000, and, considering their 
services in the war just ended, the military efficiency of colored 
troops is no longer to be disputed. As an army of occupation in 
a tropical climate, their desirability over white troops is distinctly 
manifest. In Cuba the race and color prejudice is not so strong 
as here. It exists scarcely at all. Moreover, their use for such 
a purpose will tend to give their race a dignity which it will 
prize. Here is a great chance for the colored people, affording 
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them the opportunity for advancement in reputation which 
their leaders and well-wishers are seeking for them. 

It is a psychological fact that soldiers are not as a rule sub- 
ject to the allurements of commercial advantages ; but then, the 
soldiers can go as soldiers only, and there will still be hundreds 
of thousands of negroes out of the army who will appreciate and 
use this chance to better themselves. No other race in the wide 
world has so excellent an opportunity to get ahead. Here is a 
ready-made garden open to them, awaiting only their coming to 
yield them something more in lifethan the corn-pone upon which 
they are now living. There is a reasonably good chance in Cuba 
for every unmarried negro, man or woman, who can command 
a few dollars over the necessary car and steamer fare. 

The reason that so little progress is being made this winter 
in Cuban industries, especially in the mines, is because of a 
want of hands. The negroes who used to work in the mines are 
nearly all in the insurgent army. This army, to be sure, is to 
be disbanded on the 24th of February; but any one who knows 
the Cuban negroes knows that after their three years of doing 
nothing as soldiers they will not readily return to work. In 
the bushes, living on any nutritious thing that grows, they 
have found life much too easy to wish to change its form. 
Meanwhile the mining companies want hundreds of men to 
work as miners, the pay being seventy-five cents a day and 
upward, or about the same wages that are paid to the work- 
ers in the phosphate- mines of Florida. The mining compa- 
nies, moreover, will board their laborers for twenty-five cents 
a day. 

The iron-mines are chiefly in Santiago Province. The most 
important are those at Juragua, commonly known as the Car- 
negie mines. They are seventeen miles from Santiago City, 
and joined to that city by railroad. There are two other mines 
in this same province, also near Santiago, owned respectively 
by an American and a Spanish-American company. 

In Cuba’s mineral wealth, the thing next in importance to 
iron is manganese ; but these mines, which are also in the vicin- 
ity of Santiago, were completely paralyzed by the rebellion. 
They are resuming work now as fast as they can get laborers. 
Near by there are also one or two copper-beds, and a very small 
gold-mine. These, too, for the resumption of work, are depend- 
ing upon the coming of immigrants—either from America or 
from Spain. Besides the minerals just named, there are coal- 
fields that have never been touched, all the coal being imported ; 
there are salt-mines in the same virgin state, for all the salt 
used in Cuba has been brought from Spain. The asphalt lakes 
at Cardenas, however, have been worked and made to yield a 
yearly output valued at $30,000. But, like the mines, the asphalt 
industry is crippled for want of men who will work. 

One surprising phase of the continental interest in Cuba is the 
number of inquiries that have come from young men who are 
looking for wives, who want to know what the chances are fcr 
marriage and a happy home ‘‘ down there in Havana.” If these 
young men with domestic yearnings, who seem unable to find a 
bride in their own land, can frame the language of love in Span- 
ish words, their chances for securing a Cuban wife areexcellent. 
For American officials report that society in Havana is ‘‘ made 
up simply of Cuban women and Yankee army officers.” War 
devastated the homes of the rich no less than those of the poor, 
and now from even the wealthiest households a father, son, 
brother, husband is missing. In society, this and that young 
sefior—where ishe? Where are the young aristocrats who used 
to set the pace in this Paris of the Antilles? Many of them lie 
*neath the “long grass” in graves unmarked. Of many a fam- 
ily of wealth and fashion, only Jas donas are left. Sad-eyed 
and composed, as if their grief were too deep for tears, they still 
smile ; but the smiles are the kind that wrinkle the face. And 
still they sing, for if grief is a fever, it is intermittent ; but their 
song is a dirge. But now that the machete has given way to 
the fan, now that the mantilla has supplanted the sword, the 
gayety of old may be resumed. So light is the heart of the 
Cuban woman, as far as the world is concerned, so natural is 
her vivacity and seeming cheerfulness of mind, that, with the 
coming of the Americans, she is making Havana as festive as 
of yore. 

She is fascinating—so long as you are content to eliminate 
the intellectual element. Though well-born and well-bred, she 
illustrates the distinction between instruction and education. 
In New York, London, Paris, her illiteracy would be noticed ; 
in Havana it is accepted as a mark of delightful femininity. As 
a consequence, there is no Cuban woman’s literature ; no maga- 
zine for women is a success, except when it devotes itself ex- 
clusively to the vanity of its subscribers, or when it prints only 
fashion-plates. She inclines to charity, but to the sort least 
beneficial. She gives to the beggar, but she will do nothing to 
raise that poor being out of the slough of self-abasement. There 
are only one or two societies of women for the uplifting of their 
less fortunate sisters. 

One of her great faults is that she persists in lacing too tight- 
ly. In the midst of the danza I have seen many a lovely woman 
carried from the ball-room in a dead faint—the cause, an unnat- 
urally small waist. Again, the most beautiful woman insists 
upon spoiling her complexion by her insane fashion of coating 
her face, neck, shoulders, and arms with rice-powder to such a 
thickness as to give her a ghastly appearance not unlike that of 
Pierrette. 

A weekly paper, published in New York and devoted to the 
society topics, in an article on Cuban social life, denies that 
Cuban ladies wear mantillas. The denial may apply to the 
women of the highest and the lowest ranks, for the one wears 
Parisian bonnets and the other goes bareheaded. But the great 
middle class—surely any one who has lived in Havana cannot 
deny that not a few but all of the ladies of the middle class wear 
the mantilla. In conjunction with the tiny, coquettish fan, 
which she wields with such dexterity, the mantilla girl accom- 
plishes ber victory and enamored youth succumbs. She tanta- 
lizes with the mantilla, but with the fan she maddens. She 
raises and lowers the filmy thing, revealing quick gleams of 
white teeth within a voluptuous mouth ; then up comes her fan, 
effectually screening that which the mantilla partially revealed. 
The mantilla may be a mask, but the fan isa barrier. The fan 
is a telegraphic instrument capable of transmitting the most 
complicated and most complete messages. One day last Octo- 
ber, when the bones of Columbus were to be removed from the 
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cathedral, I went to that sanctuary, out of curiosity, with a 
Cuban friend. Midway the church a woman knelt, seemingly 
absorbed in her devotions. Presently she looked around ; I rec- 
ognized her—had met her in Havana just before the war. She 
was at that time a spy in the employ of the Spaniards. 

‘“* She is talking to you,” whispered my Cuban friend. 

** Nonsense!” I protested. ‘‘She is only playing with her 
fan.” 

Whereupon I was initiated into the mysteries of the fan lan- 
guage. The lady opened the little toy very wide. This meant, 
‘“‘T remember you, give me your attention.” Then sbe half 
closed the fan, indicating, ‘‘ Come andseeme.” By placing four 
fingers upon the upper edge of the open half of the telegraphic 
instrument she signified, ‘‘ At half-past four.” Finally, by 
dropping the fan on the floor, the lady intimated that she would 
be alone. 

It will be many years, however, before one of the young wo- 
men of Cuba will adopt the touch-and-go system of American 
flirtation. In the sefiorita’s mind, any trifling with hearts is ut- 
terly banal. There must be no advances save those made in all 
seriousness, She has a love affair, but there are difficulties in 
the way. Of these difficulties an American girl would make 
short work ; but with the Cuban belle the tender passion is 
compounded of many subtleties, of sentiment, duty, religious 
scruples and complications. 

Such are the conditions which must be faced by the young 
American who goes to Havana in search of a wife. 

GILSON WILLETS. 
(To be continued.) 


The Nation’s Dead. 


THE CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL AND THE CONFEDERATE 
CEMETERIES AT MARIETTA, GEORGIA, EMPHASIZES PRES- 
IDENT MCKINLEyY’s PLEA FOR FEDERAL CARE OF THE 
CONFEDERATE DEAD. 


AT Marietta, a small town situated among the red hills of 
north Georgia, in the sh.dow of Kennesaw Mountain, is located 
the Marietta national military cemetery, containing the graves 
of over 7,000 known and 3,000 unknown Union heroes, who fell 
in the battles or died in the hospitals of this section during the 
Civil War. In 1866 the beautifully-situated tract of thirty 
acres of land which compose the site was donated to the gov- 
ernment by a citizen of this town, and the remains of the Union 
soldiers were gathered from the surrounding battle-fields and 
given a respectable interment—‘“‘ each in his narrow cell forever 
laid.” Much money has been expended in beautifying and 
caring for the grounds, and the massive entrance-gate, built of 
Stone Mountain granite, with its four twenty - foot columns, 
each cut in one piece from the solid rock, cost many thousands 
of dollars. 

The same appearance which characterizes Forest Hills or 
Greenwood cemetery here prevails ; a study in landscape gar- 
dening. Ivy has been trained to cover the ‘nassive walls which 
surround, and climbs high over the many oaks grouped near the 
entrance. There are few monuments, and an expanse of lawn 
thickly dotted by small marble head-stones. Each stone, in- 
scribed with the name or such part of it as could be obtained, 
marks a grave, the unknown having a small marble block bear- 
ing a number only. There are over 200 officers buried here, 
from the rank of captain down. The majority of the men were 
mainly from Ohio and Illinois. A few years ago, while plowing 
on the old battle-field near Kennesaw Mountain, a farmer turned 
up the bones of a man, the buttons on bis coat proving him to 
have been a Union soldier, and he was given his six feet of 
space in the cemetery, which for thirty years has had the con- 
stant care of the government. 

All this time, on a barren hillside near by, the graves of the 
2,000 or 3,000 Confederate soldiers who are buried there have 
been uncared for and neglected, and the wild grasses and reeds 
have been allowed to grow high above them. About a year 
ago, by the efforts of the school children and citizens of Mari- 
etta, the brush was cut and a small marble stone, unlettered, 
was placed at the head of each grave. Here no monument has 
been erected, no graded lawn or fashioned walk, no wall to shut 
out the intrusion of cattle and swine—a wilderness spread thick 
with marble stones. 

During all these years the pensionless widows and orphans 
have looked upon this picture and then upon that across the 
roadway, and in their destitution and poverty have been obliged 
to allow nature to obliterate the resting-place of their dear ones. 
The South, impoverished by the war, paying tribute as United 
States citizens to the government, has helped to keep greea the 
graves of their conquerors, while the brush has grown high on 
those of their kindred slain. FP. i; H. 


Havana Flies Our Flag. 
(Continued from page 98.) 


General of Cuba; General Ludlow, Governor of the city of 
Havana ; General Fitzhugh Lee, commander of the Seventh 
Army Corps; General Humphrey, deputy quartermaster-gen- 
eral ; together with their several staffs and two score of news- 
paper men and artists, completed the list of Americans present. 
Brief but affecting was the ceremony, and then booming cannon 
from the ships in the harbor, from the forts surrounding the 
city, told the world that a new era was beginning in Cuba. 
Even while General Castellanos was bidding adieu to the 
Americans to whom he had only then relinquished the govern- 
ment of the island, Old Glory was raised on the flag-pole from 
which had just been pulled down the yellow-and-red of Spain. 
Bands played national airs in the park in front of the palace, 
while the Spanish trumpeters bade in clear notes the adieus of 
Spain. W. A. Varty, JR. 


A Wonderful 1o-Cent Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: ‘I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” Edition limited. 
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BURIAL OF CAPTAIN ALLYN CAPRON, ONE OF THE FIRST? 


COLONEL WOOD, THE COMMANDER OF THE ROUGH RIDERS, STANDS IN THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE, FACING THE GRAVE. AT HIS LEFT IS COLONE 
SECOND INFANTRY, UNITED STATES ARMY. CHAPLAIN BROWN, OF THE ROUGH RIDEKS, IS READING THE SERVICE, WITH DR. LA MOTT. OF THE ROUGH Ri 


FIRING SQUAD IS A COMPANY OF THE SECOND INFANTRY, UNDER COMMAND OF “arTAIN ROWL, WHO WAS KILLED IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE SAN 
SIBONEY.—By Our Spzc1a, War Antist, Howarp C, Curnisty.—(Szz Pace 86.] 
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GOVERNOR—ROOSEVELT. THE TALL YOUNG MAN NEXT TO GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT IS CAPTAIN DAY, AND AT HIS LEFT IS LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WHERRY, 
BY HIS SIDE. AT HIS LEFT IS THE CHAPLAIN OF THE SECOND INFANTRY. ON THE RIGHT STANDS THE REMAINDER OF CAPTAIN CAPRON’S TROOP. THE 
BY A SPANISH SHELL._THE BURIAL TOOK PLACE AT ABOUT FIVE P.M., IN A GRAVE DUG IN THE SIDE OF A HILL JUST ABOVE THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF 
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Christian Science. 


OBJECTIONS TO IT as A Docrringe, BuT Ir Has CLAIMS AS A 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


FEW movements of the day are so little talked about and so 
much thought about as Christian Science. Considered as a doc- 
trine, scientific or religious, Christian Science is open to numer- 
ous and serious objections. But as a practical religion it is an 
accomplished fact. Thirty-five years ago it had not been con- 
ceived, and hardly twenty-five have passed since its first written 
expression. Yet to-day Christian Scientists maintain more than 
four hundred churches, whose congregations aggregate over half 
a million people, and in addition there are numerous cults un- 
recognized by the ‘‘mother church,” but lineally descended 
from it. 

Such an extended and immediate development cannot be as- 
cribed to chance, nor may it be properly denoted asa ‘‘ fad.” On 
the other hand, no one who has studied the rise and decadence 
of religions of the past, and has observed how each in turn has 
been deemed infallible, only to fall later in desuetude, is likely 
to ascribe to the tenets of Christian Science simply for the 
number of its adherents. What may be asserted, as beyond 
cavil, is that vital and cogent factors, not a passing whim, fore- 
ed Christian Science into being. 

The inception of a religion, Taine somewhere says, is to be 
found in two occasions—an inspired and inspiring personality, 
and a people whom conditions, transitory or permanent, have 
placed in a receptive mood. The history of Christian Science 
shows both these factors. Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, who an- 
nounced the doctrine, has a magnetic, dominating, and domineer- 
ing personality. Able to impress upon a continually widening 
circle her own faith and idealism, she is at the same time an in- 
tensely practical woman of affairs. Upon the growing organ- 
ization she early set the seal of autocratic government, modeling 
it after the pattern of the Church of Rome. She seems to have 
done this deliberately, preferring, as the old proverb has it, a 
compact, well-sailing ship that may some day go to the bottom 
with all hands, to the humbler democratic raft, which cannot 
sink, but whose occupants are never able to keep their feet dry. 
What will happen at Mrs. Eddy’s death is a matter of conject- 
ure. At present all questions of moment are in her final juris- 
diction. Lecturers appointed by her are alone permitted to 
expound ‘‘ Science and Health,” wherein is the ‘‘ Credo” of the 
faith. Even Christian Science publications must pass through 
a printing-house established especially for that purpose. 

To enforce obedience in such matters, chicanery is often need- 
ful. So Mrs. Eddy extols her work without stint, and places 
herself without abashment upon holy ground. ‘‘ No person,” 
she says, ‘‘ can take the individual place of the Virgin Mary. No 
person can compass or fulfill the individual mission of Jesus of 
Nazareth. No person can take the place of the author of ‘Sci- 
ence and Health,’ the discoverer and founder of Christian Sci- 
ence.” Though Mrs. Eddy is now over eighty years old she 
conducts a large amount of business ; writes controversial and 
explanatory articles day by day, and is the very life and centre 
of the hundred thousands who call her ‘‘ mother ” and whom she 
calls her ‘‘ children.” In the personality of its founder, then, is 
the first cause for the widespread growth of Christian Science. 
The second arises from conditions peculiar in some degree to 
this age and country. 

Many people, for one thing, have tired of agnosticism with its 
resolution of the universe into cog-wheels and protoplasm. 
Whether true or not, it is an unsatisfying creed; this yague im- 
mensity controlled only by dim tendencies which leave no place 
for the all-loving and enfolding Christ. Yet many are afraid 
to believe in Christ and his teachings except as beautiful dream- 
land allegories, with so much precision has modern Biblical 
criticism exhibited the lack of historical evidence, the inconsist- 
encies and impossibilities in the most marvelous of written 
books. So people have wavered between a belief they could not 
accept and one they would not. And to their ranks have come 
the habitually restless and disconteuted, moored to no convic- 
tion or regular mode of living, and so ready to take up with any 
new thing. 

To these several classes Christian Science has said: ‘‘We 
offer you a religion in harmony at once with science and the 
teachings of the Nazarene. Its truth is shown by this, that in 
its name ‘ we cast out devils and make the sick walk.’” 

‘* After my discovery of Christian Science,” Mrs. Eddy says, 
“T healed consumption in its last stages that the M.D.’s, by 
verdict of the stethoscope and the schools, declared incurable, 
the lungs being mostly consumed. I healed malignant tubercu- 
lar diphtheria and carious bones that could be dented by the 
finger, saving them when the surgeon’s instruments were lying 
on the table, ready for their amputation. I have healed at one 
visit a cancer that had so eaten the flesh of the neck as to expose 
the jugular vein, so that it stood out like a cord.” 

This is a fair example of the claims usually made by Christian 
Scientists. How far the facts bear them out is difficult to 
determine, because of the number and complexity of the factors 
involved. When, for instance, they assert that a patient has 
been cured of consumption, it should be shown (1) that the pa- 
tient really had consumption, (2) that he would have died had 
not Christian Science intervened, and (3) that bypnotic influ- 
ence, whose remarkable effects have been so carefully noted in 
the hospitals in France, was not really the active agent. 

But, whatever the means, it is certain that many curious cases 
of healing have been placed on record, and through them 
Christian Scientists have gained a large following. That the 
truth of their religion follows from their skill in therapeutics 
seems to them self-evident. In fact, they bind them both to- 
gether, affirming one to be the demonstration of the other. God 
is spirit, they say, all-good, harmonious, all-inclusive. Man is 
also spirit, part of God, whose nature flows through man, 
Therefore man is in reality harmonious, perfect, one with God. 
Hence “‘ Christian Science disclaims sickness, sin and death, on 
the basis of the omnipotence and omnipresence of God.” They 
are illusions, which, if men trust in their divine kinship, will 
passaway. And this is what Christ proved when he healed the 
sick and raised the dead, by simply making people feel—what 
they did not consciously realize—their oneness with God. There 
is, then, only one entity or principle in the universe ; the divine 
spirit, whereof men are partakers. All else as matter is unreal 
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and opposed to this spirit with which man should strive to come 
into continually closer communion. 

These, briefly stated, are the cardinal tenets of Christian 
Science. They consist, as will be seen, of two lines of thought 
woven in a single strand. MANSFIELD ALLAN. 


Maureen Og Asthore.* 


Caton the rosy blush of morn, 
And the shades of night new-born, 
Take that tint from Meevagh’s woods last autumn-tide they wore— 
And you have the cheeks so rare, 
And the maze of dear, dark hair, 
And the mischief-brimming brown eyes of my Maureen Og Asthore ! 


To our hills in winter go, 
Where you'll find the purest snow, 
And redder holly-berries than you've ever seen before ; 
Then with Fancy’s aid infuse 
Into teeth and lips those hues— 
And behold the pretty, coaxing mouth of Maureen Og Asthore ! 


From the rowan-tree so fair, 
Filch its lithe and stately air, 
And bestow on it a form divine, that angels might adore ; 
Then see the winsome face, 
And the airy, swan-like grace, 
And the figure so bewitching of my Maureen Og Asthore. 
Get the evening star’s mild beam, 
As it trembles in the stream, 
And the light and bounding noiseless tread of lambkins on the moor ; 
Take the music from the brook— 
And behold the voice and look, 
And the matchless, magic step of her, my Maureen Og Asthore. 


Find the stream’s love for the lake, 
And the brier’s for the brake, 
And the love that makes the mountains seek the fond skies bending 
o’er— 
And you’ve thrown one little ray 
On the love words can't convey, 
That for evermore doth draw this heart to Maureen Og Asthore. 
Seumas MacManvs. 


A Deserved Promotion. 


A Youne Banker HiGHLY HONORED—VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


To become the president of one of the great banks of New York 
City is the laudable ambition of many notable men in financial 
circles, for merit and fitness alone are considered in the selection 
of the heads of these powerful institutions on which the govern- 
ment itself, in an emergency, is compelled to rely for the main- 
tenance of the public safety. Therecent retirement of Mr. John 
E. Searles from the presidency of the Western National Bank, 
which has its magnificent offices at the corner of Pine and Nassau 
streets, New York, resulted promptly in the promotion of the 
vice-president, Mr. Valentine P. Snyder, to fill the vacant place. 
Mr. Snyder is one of the youngest bank presidents in New York 
City and has won his way to eminent success solely on his mer- 
its. He is careful and conscientious, a skillful judge of men and 
of business conditions, and has been in the banking business all 
his life. Whenamere ladintheacademy at Hudson, New York, 
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in which city he was born, he was remarkably proficient in 
mathematics, and it was entirely natural that a place should 
have been opened to him in a bank in his native city as soon as 
he had finished his academic education. 

Mr. Snyder entered the Hudson River Bank, at Hudson, as a 
messenger, and a few years later came to New York, to enlarge 
his field of work and observation. His ambition, even at that 
early age, was to win by industry and faithful effort some such 
honorable place as he holds to-day. He recalls with a smile the 
memories that clustered about the great bank buildings which 
he passed, on the occasion of bis first visit to New York, and the 
fact that the Chatham Bank seemed to welcome him to enter its 
service, because its door stood invitingly open from the sidewalk. 





* Darling young Mary. 
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There were no steps to ascend or descend, and it seemed tosay to 
the young man from the country : ‘‘ Walkin !” Heentered, and 
there began his banking career in New York as a junior clerk. 

Studious, industrious, self-reliant, and self-contained, promo- 
tion came to him almost unsought. He was offered a place in 
the book-keeping department of the Third National Bank and 
was shortly promoted to the head of its correspondence depart- 
ment. His ability attracted the attention of influential men, and 
upon the election of President Cleveland in 1884, Mr. Snyder 
was the first official appointed in the Treasury Department at 
Washington. Soon after the inauguration in 1885 he went to 
that city to serve in the very exacting place of private secretary 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, the late Daniel Manning, of 
Albany. Those who recall the close application with which Mr. 
Manning entered upon the discharge of his onerous duties, and 
the thoroughly conscientious manner in which those duties were 
performed, will recognize the great value that he placed on the 
services of his private secretary, upon whom he was compelled 
to depend in many emergencies. 

So faithful and satisfactory were these services that within 
a year Mr. Snyder was appointed to the chief clerkship in the 
Treasury Department. Promotion to the deputy comptroller- 
ship of the currency, and next to the post of bank-examiner for 
the great financial heart of the country embraced in the New 
York district, speedily followed, and after the retirement of 
Comptroller Cannon, Mr. Snyder acted as the head of that de- 
partment until the appointment was filled by President Cleve- 
land. He was the youngest man and one of the ablest who ever 
occupied this very important office. In 1888, after the election 
of President Harrison, Mr. Snyder resigned his Federal office, to 
become the assistant cashier of the First National Bank, of New 
York. Two years later he was chosen vice-president of the new 
Western National Bank, just at the time when it was entering 
upon the period of its greatest prosperity. It is now one of the 
strongest banks in New York City—the fifth largest, judged by 
the amount of its deposits—and is sustained by a board of di- 
rectors that is as strong as that of any bank in the country, and 
which includes such notably successful men in the financial 
world as General Brayton Ives, Senator Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry B. Hyde, Marcellus Hartley, John Howard Latham, 
Sidney F. Tyler, and James W. Alexander. 


The Norfolk Navy Yard. 


(Continued from page 89.) 

Terror; converted yachts, gun-boats, and tugs, Yankton, Vi- 
king, Hawk, Siren, a Sioux, Dorothea, Apache, 
Frolic, Newport, Eagle, Vixéft, Standish, and Mohawk; auxil- 
iary cruiser, Badger; yard-tugs, Alice and Wahneta; colliers, 
Abarenda, Cassius, Alexander, and Hannibal; war ferry- 
boat, Governor Russell ; gun-boats, Nashville and Montgom- 
ery; cruiser, San Francisco; receiving-ship, Franklin, and 
training-ship, Essex. The converted yacht Sylvia was recently 
turned over to the Maryland Naval Reserve, the converted 
yacht Hornet to the North Carolina reserve, These will be 
used by the reserves as practice-ships. 

Constructor Albert W. Stahl, in charge of the construction 
department of the yard, laughed when asked for a list of the ves- 
sels upon which work was done at this yard during the war. He 
said that it would be too long, The armoring and arming of the 
entire fleet of revenue-cutters was accomplished there. Among 
these were the Hamilton, Hudson, Woodbury, and Windom, 
which were transformed into very formidable gun-boats. The 
mosquito fleet was equipped there. The German steamship 
Rhetia was transformed into a distilling-ship and sent out to 
distill from the sea fresh water for our fleet. The Dolphin was 
made ready for war, and upon the cruiser Newark, which was 
at the outbreak of the war under repair at this yard, nearly 2,000 
men worked night and day from March until July of 1898. The 
light-house tenders America, Jessamine, and others were fitted 
out there for service as gun-boats ; extensive work was done on 
the cruiser Cincinnati, considerable upon the ram Katahdin, 
as upon the colliers Alewander, Abarenda, Justin, Cesar, 
Southery, Cassius, and other ships. The yacht Penelope, for- 
merly the property of Mr. Bennett, of Boston, was converted 
there, being afterward re-named Yankton. The converted 
yacht Vixen, formerly the yacht Josephine, of Mr. Philip B. 
Widener, of Philadelphia, is in the stone dry-dock at the yard, 
being overhauled and fitted out. 

The stone dock, in which the Vixen lay, has a history. 
It was opened on June 17th, 1833, during the Presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, when Levi Woodbury, after whom one of the 
revenue-cutters is named, was Secretary of the Navy. Work 
upon it was begun, however, six years before. John Quincy 
Adams was at that time President. The timber dock—for there 
are two at the yard—was built more recently. 

The yard was in an excellent state of readiness when war 
became inevitable, and a great work was accomplished there. 
The administration of the yard has been free from taint of sus- 
picion. Wholly controlled by men who are of the government 


_@ part, it would be strange if this were not true. 


The present commandant of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Com- 
modore Norman H. Farqubar, succeeded Admiral George 
Brown, retired, nineteen mouths ago. Commodore Farquhar 
is regarded as one of our ablest officers. He commanded the 
Trenton when she was struck by the fearful hurricane in the 
harbor of Apia, Samoa, and by his excellent seamanship on 
that occasion saved the lives of the 450 officers and men aboard 
the war ship. 

The captain of the yard.is Bowman H. McCalla, whose gal- 
lantry as commander of cage Marblehead during the late 
war secured him deserv otion. No officer in the navy, 
perhaps, is more popular with his men. 

There are many interesting relics of our wars at the Norfolk 
yard. Out on the green over which our flag floats are a num- 
ber of cannon used during the Revolution, more taken from the 
Mexicans, and three splendid modern six-inch built-up steel 
guns taken off the lost Spanish cruiser Infanta Maria Teresa, 
and brought to the yard recently by the German ship Senior. 
There was also brought to the yard the stem-piece of the Span- 
ish cruiser Cristobal Colon, This very large and costly orna- 
ment is a hand-carved piece of what may be called filigree or 
fret-work. It is covered with gold-leaf, and as it 1s some forty 
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THREE SPANISH GUNS FROM THE ‘* MARIA TERESA” BEING MOUNTED IN THE NORFOLK THE IMPOSING SPANISH COAT-OF-ARMS FROM THE SUNKEN ‘‘ CRISTOBAL COLON "—IT 18 
NAVY YARD. OVER THIRTY FEET LONG AND TEN FEET HIGH, AND OF BRONZE OR SIMILAR METAL. 
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HOBSON’S RAFT, ON WHICH HE AND HIS BRAVE COMPANIONS SOUGHT TO ESCAPE FROM A SPANISH MINE, AND TORPEDO AND POWDER CASES FROM THE ‘‘ MARIA TERESA.” 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ MERRIMAC.” 
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GUN-DECK OF THE OLD FRIGATE ‘‘ FRANKLIN,” LOOKING FORWARD, NOW A THE MONITORS ‘‘ TERROR” AND ‘“ PURITAN.” 


RECEIVING-SHIP AT THE NORFOLK NAVY YARD, 
The Norfolk Navy Yard. 


THE COMMODIOUS OUTFITTING AND REPAIRING NAVAL STATION—SoME OF THE WORK 
It Dip DURING THE SPANISH WAR AND WuHarT It Is Doine Now. 

NorRFOLK, January 2d, 1899.—The visitor to the Norfolk Navy Yard wks approaches 
i a ; 4 it by sea must pass the gate-posts, Cape Henry and Cape Charles, which stand upon the 
| i Virginia coast upon either side of the water gate-way to Washington, Baltimore, and Nor- 
; : folk. When these are passed his ship is in Chesapeake Bay, and this traversed for eighteen 
¥ ‘ As } Z miles, the ship’s helm is put to starboard, and veering from the bay she passes between the 
4 : Rip-Raps on the left and Fort Monroe, the most powerful fortress on the Atlantic coast, 
m on the right, and enters the great body of water called Hampton Roads, in which all the 
\ ; ships afloat might simultaneously lie anchored. Rivers branch out from Hampton Roads as 
. , , antlers from a stag’s head, and the voyager may easily take either horn, the James, Nanse- 
e URINE Rep en mond, or Elizabeth rivers, but upon the latter, twelve miles inland from Old Point Comfort, 
“ upon its southern branch, is the Norfolk Navy Yard. The recently completed dredging of 
the ‘‘ Lamb” channel, leading from the entrance to Norfolk harbor to the navy yard, at the 

, é cost of $360,000, makes the latter easily accessible to vessels drawing thirty-one feet. 
od aS i The Norfolk yard is the best of our navy yards. It is thoroughly equipped for docking 
DINNER AT THE [RON-BENDING SHED—COLORED WOMEN BRING IN COOKED and building ships, and its facilities for repairing these may be understood when it is told 

PROVISIONS FOR THEIR REGULAR CUSTOMERS. that there are thirty-seven war-ships at the yard. 
Besides the Yosemite the following vessels are at the yard: Monitors, Puritan and 
(Continued on page 94.) 
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Christian Science. 


OBsEcTIONS TO IT AS A DoctrRINE, But Ir Has CLAIMS AS A 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


FEW movements of the day are so little talked about and so 
much thought about as Christian Science. Considered as a doc- 
trine, scientific or religious, Christian Science is open to numer- 
ous and serious objections. But as a practical religion it is an 
accomplished fact. Thirty-five years ago it had not been con- 
ceived, and hardly twenty-five have passed since its first written 
expression. Yet to-day Christian Scientists maintain more than 
four hundred churches, whose congregations aggregate over half 
a million people, and in addition there are numerous cults un- 
recognized by the ‘‘mother church,” but lineally descended 
from it. 

Such an extended and immediate development cannot be as- 
cribed to chance, nor may it be properly denoted asa ‘‘ fad.” On 
the other hand, no one who has studied the rise and decadence 
of religions of the past, and has observed how each in turn has 
been deemed infallible, only to fall later in desuetude, is likely 
to ascribe to the tenets of Christian Science simply for the 
number of its adherents. What may be asserted, as beyond 
cavil, is that vital and cogent factors, not a passing whim, forc- 
ed Christian Science into being. 

The inception of a religion, Taine somewhere says, is to be 
found in two occasions—an inspired and inspiring personality, 
and a people whom conditions, transitory or permanent, have 
placed in a receptive mood. The history of Christian Science 
shows both these factors. Mrs, Mary Baker G. Eddy, who an- 
nounced the doctrine, has a magnetic, dominating, and domineer- 
ing personality. Able to impress upon a continually widening 
circle her own faith and idealism, she is at the same time an in- 
tensely practical woman of affairs. Upon the growing organ- 
ization she early set the seal of autocratic government, modeling 
it after the pattern of the Church of Rome. She seems to have 
done this deliberately, preferring, as the old proverb has it, a 
compact, well-sailing ship that may some day go to the bottom 
with all hands, to the humbler democratic raft, which cannot 
sink, but whose occupants are never able to keep their feet dry. 
What will happen at Mrs. Eddy’s death is a matter of conject- 
ure. At present all questions of moment are in her final juris- 
diction. Lecturers appointed by her are alone permitted to 
expound ‘‘ Science and Health,” wherein is the ‘‘ Credo” of the 
faith. Even Christian Science publications must pass through 
a printing-house established especially for that purpose. 

To enforce obedience in such matters, chicanery is often need- 
ful. So Mrs. Eddy extols her work without stint, and places 
herself without abashment upon holy ground. ‘‘ No person,” 
she says, ‘‘ can take the individual place of the Virgin Mary. No 
person can compass or fulfill the individual mission of Jesus of 
Nazareth. No person can take the place of the author of ‘Sci- 
ence and Health,’ the discoverer and founder of Christian Sci- 
ence.” Though Mrs. Eddy is now over eighty years old she 
conducts a large amount of business ; writes controversial and 
explanatory articles day by day, and is the very life and centre 
of the hundred thousands who call her ‘‘ mother” and whom she 
calls her ‘‘children.” In the personality of its founder, then, is 
the first cause for the widespread growth of Christian Science. 
The second arises from conditions peculiar in some degree to 
this age and country. 

Many people, for one thing, have tired of agnosticism with its 
resolution of the universe into cog-wheels and protoplasm. 
Whether true or not, it is an unsatisfying creed; this yague im- 
mensity controlled only by dim tendencies which leave no place 
for the all-loving and enfolding Christ. Yet many are afraid 
to believe in Christ and his teachings except as beautiful dream- 
land allegories, with so much precision has modern Biblical 
criticism exhibited the lack of historical evidence, the inconsist- 
encies and impossibilities in the most marvelous of written 
books. So people have wavered between a belief they could not 
accept and one they would not. And to their ranks have come 
the habitually restless and discontented, moored to no convic- 
tion or regular mode of living, and so ready to take up with any 
new thing. 

To these several classes Christian Science has said: ‘* We 
offer you a religion in harmony at once with science and the 
teachings of the Nazarene. Its truth is shown by this, that in 
its name ‘ we cast out devils and make the sick walk.’” 

‘*¢ After my discovery of Christian Science,” Mrs. Eddy says, 
“‘T healed consumption in its last stages that the M.D.’s, by 
verdict of the stethoscope and the schools, declared incurable, 
the lungs being mostly consumed. I healed malignant tubercu- 
lar diphtheria and carious bones that could be dented by the 
finger, saving them when the surgeon’s instruments were lying 
on the table, ready for their amputation. I have healed at one 
visit a cancer that had so eaten the flesh of the neck as to expose 
the jugular vein, so that it stood out like a cord.” 

This is a fair example of the claims usually made by Christian 
Scientists. How far the facts bear them out is difficult to 
determine, because of the number and complexity of the factors 
involved. When, for instance, they assert that a patient has 
been cured of consumption, it should be shown (1) that the pa- 
tient really had consumption, (2) that he would have died had 
not Christian Science intervened, and (3) that bypnotic influ- 
énce, whose remarkable effects have been so carefully noted in 
the hospitals in France, was not really the active agent. 

But, whatever the means, it is certain that many curious cases 
of healing have been placed on record, and through them 
Christian Scientists have gained a large following. That the 
truth of their religion follows from their skill in therapeutics 
seems to them self-evident. In fact, they bind them both to- 
gether, affirming one to be the demonstration of the other. God 
is spirit, they say, all-good, harmonious, all-inclusive. Man is 
also spirit, part of God, whose nature flows through man. 
Therefore man is in reality harmonious, perfect, one with God. 
Hence “‘ Christian Science disclaims sickness, sin and death, on 
the basis of the omnipotence and omnipresence of God.” They 
are illusions, which, if men trust in their divine kinship, will 
passaway. And this is what Christ proved when he healed the 
sick and raised the dead, by simply making people feel—what 
they did not consciously realize—their oneness with God. There 
is, then, only one entity or principle in the universe ; the divine 

spirit, whereof men are partakers. All else as matter is unreal 
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and opposed to this spirit with which man should strive to come 
into continually closer communion. 

These, briefly stated, are the cardinal tenets of Christian 
Science. They consist, as will be seen, of two lines of thought 
woven in a single strand. MANSFIELD ALLAN. 


Maureen Og Asthore.* 


Caton the rosy blush of morn, 
And the shades of night new-born, 
Take that tint from Meevagh’s woods last autumn-tide they wore— 
And you have the cheeks so rare, 
And the maze of dear, dark hair, 
And the mischief-brimming brown eyes of my Maureen Og Asthore ! 


To our hills in winter go, 
Where you'll find the purest snow, 
And redder holly-berries than you’ve ever seen before ; 
Then with Fancy’s aid infuse 
Into teeth and lips those hues— 
And behold the pretty, coaxing mouth of Maureen Og Asthore ! 


From the rowan-tree so fair, 
Filch its lithe and stately air, 
And bestow on it a form divine, that angels might adore ; 
Then see the winsome face, 
And the airy, swan-like grace, 
And the figure so bewitching of my Maureen Og Asthore. 


Get the evening star’s mild beam, 
As it trembles in the stream, 
And the light and bounding noiseless tread of lambkins on the moor ; 
Take the music from the brook— 
And behold the voice and look, 
And the matchless, magic step of her, my Maureen Og Asthore. 


Find the stream’s love for the lake, 
And the brier’s for the brake, 
And the love that makes the mountains seek the fond skies bending 
o’er— 
And you’ve thrown one little ray 
On the love words can't convey, 
That for evermore doth draw this heart to Maureen Og Asthore, 
Seumas MacManus. 


A Deserved Promotion. 


A YounG BANKER HIGHLY HONORED—VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


To become the president of one of the great banks of New York 
City is the laudable ambition of many notable men in financial 
circles, for merit and fitness alone are considered in the selection 
of the heads of these powerful institutions on which the govern- 
ment itself, in an emergency, is compelled to rely for the main- 
tenance of the public safety. Therecent retirement of Mr. John 
E. Searles from the presidency of the Western National Bank, 
which has its magnificent offices at the corner of Pine and Nassau 
streets, New York, resulted promptly in the promotion of the 
vice-president, Mr. Valentine P. Snyder, to fill the vacant place. 
Mr. Snyder is one of the youngest bank presidents in New York 
City and has won his way to eminent success solely on his mer- 
its. He is careful and conscientious, a skillful judge of men and 
of business conditions, and has been in the banking business all 
his life. Whenamere ladin the academy at Hudson, New York, 
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MR. VALENTINE P. SNYDER. 


in which city he was born, he was remarkably proficient in 
mathematics, and it was entirely natural that a place should 
have been opened to him in a bank in his native city as soon as 
he had finished his academic education. 

Mr. Snyder entered the Hudson River Bank, at Hudson, as a 
messenger, and a few years later came to New York, to enlarge 
his field of work and observation. His ambition, even at that 
early age, was to win by industry and faithful effort some such 
honorable place as he holds to-day. He recalls with a smile the 
memories that clustered about the great bank buildings which 
he passed, on the occasion of his first visit to New York, and the 
fact that the Chatham Bank seemed to welcome him to enter its 
service, because its door stood invitingly open from the sidewalk. 





* Darling young Mary. 
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There were no steps to ascend or descend, and it seemed tosay to 
the young man from the country : ‘‘ Walkin!” Heentered, and 
there began his banking career in New York as a junior clerk. 

Studious, industrious, self-reliant, and self-contained, promo- 
tion came to him almost unsought. He was offered a place in 
the book-keeping department of the Third National Bank and 
was shortly promoted to the head of its correspondence depart- 
ment. His ability attracted the attention of influential men, and 
upon the election of President Cleveland in 1884, Mr. Snyder 
was the first official appointed in the Treasury Department at 
Washington. Soon after the inauguration in 1885 he went to 
that city to serve in the very exacting place of private secretary 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, the late Daniel Manning, of 
Albany. Those who recall the close application with which Mr. 
Manning entered upon the discharge of his onerous duties, and 
the thoroughly conscientious manner in which those duties were 
performed, will recognize the great value that he placed on the 
services of his private secretary, upon whom he was compelled 
to depend in many emergencies. 

So faithful and satisfactory were these services that within 
a year Mr. Snyder was appointed to the chief clerkship in the 
Treasury Department. Promotion to the deputy comptroller- 
ship of the currency, and next to the post of bank-examiner for 
the great financial heart of the country embraced in the New 
York district, speedily followed, and after the retirement of 
Comptroller Cannon, Mr. Snyder acted as the head of that de- 
partment until the appointment was filled by President Cleve- 
land. He was the youngest man and one of the ablest who ever 
occupied this very important office. In 1888, after the election 
of President Harrison, Mr. Snyder resigned his Federal office, to 
become the assistant cashier of the First National Bank, of New 
York. Two years later he was chosen vice-president of the new 
Western National Bank, just at the time when it was entering 
upon the period of its greatest prosperity. It is now one of the 
strongest banks in New York City—the fifth largest, judged by 
the amount of its deposits—and is sustained by a board of di- 
rectors that is as strong as that of any bank in the country, and 
which includes such notably successful men in the financial 
world as General Brayton Ives, Senator Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry B. Hyde, Marcellus Hartley, John Howard Latham, 
Sidney F. Tyler, and James W. Alexander. 


The Norfolk Navy Yard. 


(Continued from page 89.) 

Terror; converted yachts, gun-boats, and tugs, Yankton, Vi- 
king, Hawk, Siren, Fortune, Qneida, Sioux, Doiothea, Apache, 
Frolic, Newport, Eagle, Vixétt, Standish, and Mohawk ; auxil- 
iary cruiser, Badger; yard-tugs, Alice and Wahneta ; colliers, 
Abarenda, Cassius, Alexander, and Hannibal; war ferry- 
boat, Governor Russell ; gun-boats, Nashville and Montgom- 
ery; cruiser, San Francisco; receiving-ship, Franklin, and 
training-ship, Essex. The converted yacht Sylvia was recently 
turned over to the Maryland Naval Reserve, the converted 
yacht Hornet to the North Carolina reserve. These will be 
used by the reserves as practice-sbips. 

Constructor Albert W. Stahl, in charge of the construction 
department of the yard, laughed when asked for a list of the ves- 
sels upon which work was done at this yard during the war. He 
said that it would be too long, The armoring and arming of the 
entire fleet of revenue-cutters was accomplished there. Among 
these were the Hamilton, Hudson, Woodbury, and Windom, 
which were transformed into very formidable gun-boats. The 
mosquito fleet was equipped there. The German steamship 
Rhetia was transformed into a distilling-ship and sent out to 
distill from the sea fresh water for our fleet. The Dolphin was 
made ready for war, and upon the cruiser Newark, which was 
at the outbreak of the war under repair at this yard, nearly 2,000 
men worked night and day from March until July of 1898. The 
light-house tenders America, Jessamine, and others were fitted 
out there for service as gun-boats ; extensive work was done on 
the cruiser Cincinnati, considerable upon the ram Katahdin, 
as upon the colliers Alexander, Abarenda, Justin, Cesar, 
Southery, Cassius, and other ships. The yacht Penelope, for- 
merly the property of Mr. Bennett, of Boston, was converted 
there, being afterward re-named Yankton. The converted 
yacht Vixen, formerly the yacht Josephine, of Mr. Philip B. 
Widener, of Philadelphia, is in the stone dry-dock at the yard, 
being overhauled and fitted out. 

The stone dock, in which the Vixen lay, has a history. 
It was opened on June 17th, 1833, during the Presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, when Levi Woodbury, after whom one of the 
revenue-cutters is named, was Secretary of the Navy. Work 
upon it was begun, however, six years before. John Quincy 
Adams was at that time President. The timber dock—for there 
are two at the yard—was built more recently. 

The yard was in an excellent state of readiness when war 
became inevitable, and a great work was accomplished there. 
The administration of the yard has been free from taint of sus- 
picion. Wholly controlled by men who are of the government 
a part, it would be strange if this were not true. 

The present commandant of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Com- 
modore Norman H. Farqubar, succeeded Admiral George 
Brown, retired, nineteen months ago. Commodore Farquhar 
is regarded as one of our ablest officers. He commanded the 
Trenton when she was struck by the fearful hurricane in the 
harbor of Apia, Samoa, and by his excellent seamanship on 
that occasion saved the lives of the 450 officers and men aboard 
the war ship. 

The captain of the yard.j wman H. McCalla, whose gal- 
lantry as commander of t Marblehead during the late 
war secured him deserv otion. No officer in the navy, 
perhaps, is more popular with his men. 

There are many interesting relics of our wars at the Norfolk 
yard. Out on the green over which our flag floats are a num- 
ber of cannon used during the Revolution, more taken from the 
Mexicans, and three splendid modern six-inch built-up steel 
guns taken off the lost Spanish cruiser Infanta Maria Teresa, 
and brought to the yard recently by the German ship Senior. 
There was also brought to the yard the stem-piece of the Span- 
ish cruiser Cristobal Colon, This very large and costly orna- 
ment is a hand-carved piece of what may be called filigree or 
fret-work. It is covered with gold-leaf, and as it 1s some forty 
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THREE SPANISH GUNS FROM THE “* MARIA TERESA” BEING MOUNTED IN THE NORFOLK 


NAVY YARD. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ MERRIMAC.” 


GUN-DECK OF THE OLD FRIGATE ‘‘ FRANKLIN,” LOOKING FORWARD, NOW A 
RECEIVING-SHIP AT THE NORFOLK NAVY YARD, 


DINNER AT THE [RON-BENDING SHED—COLORED WOMEN BRING IN COOKED 
PROVISIONS FOR THEIR REGULAR CUSTOMERS. 


THE IMPOSING SPANISH COAT-OF-ARMS FROM THE SUNKEN ‘‘ CRISTOBAL COLON ”—IT 18 
OVER THIRTY FEET LONG AND TEN FEET HIGH, AND OF BRONZE OR SIMILAR METAL, 
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THE MONITORS ** TERROR” AND ‘* PURITAN.” 


The Norfolk Navy Yard. 


THE ComMMODIOUS OUTFITTING AND REPAIRING NAVAL STATION—SOME OF THE WoRK 
It Dip DURING THE SPANISH WAR AND Waar It Is Domina Now. 

NorFOLK, January 2d, 1899.—The visitor to the Norfolk Navy Yard who approaches 
it by sea must pass the gate-posts, Cape Henry and Cape Charles, which stand upon the 
Virginia coast upon either side of the water gate-way to Washington, Baltimore, and Nor- 
folk. When these are passed his ship is in Chesapeake Bay, and this traversed for eighteen 
miles, the ship’s helm is put to starboard, and veering from the bay she passes between the 
Rip-Raps on the left and Fort Monroe, the most powerful fortress on the Atlantic coast, 
on the right, and enters the great body of water called Hampton Roads, in which all the 
ships afloat might simultaneously lie anchored. Rivers branch out from Hampton Roads as 
antlers from a stag’s head, and the voyager may easily take either horn, the James, Nanse- 
mond, or Elizabeth rivers, but upon the latter, twelve miles inland from Old Point Comfort, 
upon its southern branch, is the Norfolk Navy Yard. The recently completed dredging of 
the ‘‘ Lamb” channel, leading from the entrance to Norfolk harbor to the navy yard, at the 
cost of $360,000, makes the latter easily accessible to vessels drawing thirty-one feet. 

The Norfolk yard is the best of our navy yards. It is thoroughly equipped for docking 
and building ships, and its facilities for repairing these may be understood when it is told 
that there are thirty-seven war-ships at the yard. 

Besides the Yosemite the following vessels are at the yard: Monitors, Puritan and 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE MARIETTA NATIONAL CEMETERY, WHERE 10,000 UNION HEROES LIE BURIED. 


SADLY NEGLECTED GRAVES OF SEVERAL THOUSAND OF THE BRAVE CONFEDERATE DILAPIDATED ENTRANCE TO THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF THE CONFE: 
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THE MARKED DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CARE OF THE UNION AND CONFEDERATE DEAD, 


“EVERY SOLDIER'S GRAVE MADE DURING OUR UNFOR.UNATE CIVIL WARIS A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN VALOR.” 


—PRESIDENT McKIn.ey. 
[Sez Pace 87.] 
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feet long, was a costly ornament to the speediest of Cervera’s 
fleet, last to succumb at Santiago to the prowess of our navy. 
The destruction of the Colon alone would, in the opinion of 
many, have entitled Commodore Schley to a position among the 
foremost of naval heroes. 

The brilliant part played by the battle-ship Texas in Cuban 
waters, and the cruiser Raleigh at Manila, both of which 
were built at the Norfolk Navy Yard, is naturally most grati- 
fying to the officials there, The belief which once obtained 
that better ships could be built at private yards, or that war- 
ships could be built more cheaply under the contract system, 
will hardly prevail when the achievements of the Texas and 
the Raleigh are remembered, and their cost, in comparison 
with contract-built ships, is looked into. 

The grim-looking, double-turreted monitor Puritan, which 
lay side by side with the Terror, was also built at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. She is by many believed to be the most formida- 
ble fighter afloat. Her twelve-inch guns throw a shell with 
precision twelve miles, while the range of the old fifteen-inch 
smooth-bores, which were the best in use when the Puritan was 
designed was only two and one-half miles. 

The war-ships are all in their gray war-paint, with the ex- 
ception of the cruiser San Francisco, which is as red as a boiled 
lobster. She is red-leaded, as are all our ships when under con- 
struction, or undergoing, as she is, re-construction. Red is the 
priming coat, and when her repairs are completed she will come 
from the dock, should peace obtain, looking as white as snow. 

The buildings at the Norfolk yard are very extensive. A 
manufacturing city is within its walls. Two thousand men are 
at work, and the din of the hammers is deafening. The monthly 
pay-roll averages about $150,000. Joun E, MAXWELL. 


The New Broom in Santiago. 


How THE FEDERAL AUTHORITIES ARE PUTTING A FILTHY 
City IN DECENT ORDER—COLONEL WARING’S METHODS 
In NEW YORK REPLACING THE DOGS AND VULTURES. 

SANTIAGO DE CuBA, January 1st, 1899.—Santiago will in 
time become one of the most interesting health resorts for 
American people. It has been a place of pestilence and disease. 
The sickness and fever here are due to the unsanitary methods 
of the inhabitants. If Colonel Waring’s plan of thorough sanita- 
tion will completely eradicate yellow fever from Havana, the 
same result can be obtained at Santiago. General Wood’s 
first move after his appointment as military Governor was to 
clean the city. An inspection was ordered, the streets and 
buildings being inspected by the ex-Mayor of Santiago, James 
H. MacLeary, and Major George M. Bourber, now the head of 
the sanitary department. The filthy conditions these men found 
surpass description. The scavengers of the city before and 
during the war were dogs and vultures by the thousands. The 
dogs were unowned and roamed at will like the dogs of Con- 
stantinople, operating in their own districts, and repelling any in- 
vasion of dogs from other districts. They attacked and actually 
devoured one another. These dogs, according to Major Bourber, 
were not curs nor mongrels, but blooded animals of good size, 
and many were bloodhounds from the stock used in the slave 
times of Cuba. 

The beasts became in time so ferocious as to raid the streets 
in packs, attacking men and animals when the city’s waste did 
not afford sufficient food for them. They had a rendezvous at 
the spring near Juarez Street, and would collect here by the 
hundreds. The department, seeing the absolute need of ridding 
the city of these animals, poisoned over 4,000, and now compara- 
tively few are left. The vultures are still here, and a circle of 
them high in the gky over a certain part of the city is a warning 
to the sanitary department that that part of the city needs at- 
tention. The dead bodies of men, horses, dogs, cats, and other 
animals were found in the streets, alleys, and by-ways. The 
sewage was dumped into the streets, as they had no sewers but 
the gutter in the middle of the street. Foul stenches proceeded 
from everywhere. By Spaniard and Cuban alike no attempt 
was made at sanitation or disinfection. Vaults and receptacles 
which had never been cleaned were filled, completely saturating 
the porous coral limestone, and the liquid filth percolated through 
this medium until the bay contains the filtrate accumulated in 
years. The intense heat of the tropical sun augmented the dan- 
ger of these conditions. The markets, slaughter-pens, and ware- 
houses were in the foulest condition, and even at the present 
time there is a vile odor coming from the flat portion of the city 
near the upper end of the Alameda. Asa result of this inspec- 
tion a sanitary department was at once organized and equipped 
as rapidly as possible. At first only the Cuban carretas, or two- 
wheeled carts, could be obtained ; then some of the government 
four-mule teams and other equipments were introduced, until at 
the present time the city is in possession of a sanitary depart- 
ment of which Colonel Waring would be proud. His ideas and 
system are being admirably practiced and extended by Major 
Bourber. 

The city was divided into six districts and competent Ameri- 
can foremen were placed in charge, with a force of Cuban labor- 
ers hired at about one dollar per day. Every able-bodied Cuban 
was ordered to clean his own premises and the renovation was be- 
guninearnest. The streets, private houses, and public buildings 
were cleaned and repaired. Atthe old Church of San Francisco 
over one hundred loads of garbage were excavated from build- 
ing and court-yard, and many other places would show a similar 
record. The department immediately disinfected every load of 
garbage while on the wagon, and when it arrived at the place of 
disposal it was thoroughly saturated with kerosene and ignited. 
In August human bodies were burned gf the rate of fifty per 
day, the tenants leaving their dead in the houses and moving to 
others, being too poor to pay the priest for consecrated ground 
for burial. 

The Cuban population were quite willing that the Americans 
should clean their streets for them, but when attention was 
turned to their houses the department sometimes met with op- 
position. One case will be sufficient to illustrate many of this 
kind. Word having been sent to Major Bourber that a certain 
Cuban refused to clean his place after being told that the cause 
of sickness in his own family and among his neighbors was due 
to the filthy condition of his surroundings, he was given three 
days to thoroughly clean the property. He replied that he had 
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lived there himself for years, was not sick, but probably would 
be if he stirred up the dirt. At the expiration of the time Major 
Bourber was again informed that the Cuban had not complied 
with orders. Accordingly he appeared in person at the house of 
the Cuban and found the entrance locked and the tenant at the 
barred window awaiting developments. Major Bourber and his 
assistants forcibly entered the house, and by this time a crowd of 
Cubans had gathered. An object-lesson must be taught here, or 
the efforts of the department in future would be futile. Inside 
was found a large family, a mule with a back which was one 
large raw sore, a goat, andsomechickens. The court and vaults 
were in the most filthy condition, and these people had dragged 
out their sluggish existence in this miserable hovel. The man 
was ordered, through the interpreter, at once to take a shovel and 
goto work. He replied by ordering the men from the premises. 
Major Bourber struck him a blow with his horsewhip and whip- 
ped him around the place until he took the shovel and went to 
work with a will. In time he accomplished the work to satisfy 
the supervising inspector, and was ordered to kill the old mule 
and remove the goat. This be did and no more trouble was en- 
countered in that district. Quite often a Cuban was sent before 
ex-Mayor MacLeary for failing to clean his place and a fine and 
imprisonment would accomplish wonderful results. 

The city is still undergoing renovation, and it will take time 
to stamp out disease and put it in a healthful condition at all 
times of the year. Yesterday the sanitary department of San- 
tiago turned out en masse for inspection and review by 
General Wood, The employés have just been uniformed in 
white, which makes them resemble the ‘ white wings” of the 
metropolis, excepting their copper complexions. Four hundred 
and fifty men, twenty of the four-mule army-teams, twelve re- 
volving-carts, two disinfecting-carts, and other equipments of 
the department were lined up on the main boulevard of Santi- 
ago, the Alameda. General Wood drove rapidly down the 
Alameda, took a stand, and the department passed in review. 
They have under their supervision 146 miles of streets and sixty 
acres of plazas. The streets were formerly paved with broken 
stone, an attempt at Belgian blocks. The narrow sidewalks are 
intended as a protection to the buildings from vehicles more than 
as a walk. There are no street hydrants, and the water supply 
is inadequate, though the water is good. The topography ren- 
ders Santiago susceptible of perfect drainage either to the bay 
or by an intercepting sewer to the sea, near Morro. 

In an interview with General Wood concerning the condi- 
tions, he said; ‘‘The present plan is to pave the entire city. 
A wide boulevard encircling the city will be connected by two 
cross streets to facilitate traffic. All public buildings will be 
repaired and made thoroughly sanitary. A contract has been 
let for an electric railway, and other improvements will be 
made in the near future. As yet no sewer is in sight, as it 
would necessitate a system of water-works for flushing pur- 
poses, and both should be constructed simultaneously. There 
is not a single case of yellow fever in this province ; no small- 
pox exists among the troops stationed here, and the small-pox 
in the Holguin district is under control. Major MacLeary has 
just returned from that district and reports two hundred and ten 
cases discharged and five hundred and seventy-two convales- 
cing. We are putting the country roads in such condition that 
wagons can transport supplies over them. Five thousand ra- 
tions per day are still being issued to the Cubans of the city.” 

Concerning Cuban police and soldiers, General Wood said 
that the police were very inefficient, especially in regard to ar- 
resting Americans, but would bring their own people to terms ; 
and that all Cuban regiments would be sworn to allegiance to 
the United States, and would have to serve under American 
officers. SAMUEL J. WILKINSON. 


Life Insurance at Its Best. 


EVERY great corporation or business requires for its highest 
success a master-mind at its head. The power of a strong per- 
sonality at the head of a prosperous institution has been con- 
spicuously illustrated by the remarkable growth of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society, of 346 Broadway, New 
York, since Mr. Edward W. Scott became its president in 
December, 1896. It has shown during the two years of his in- 
eumbency such growth and strength that it is now numbered 
with the most promising and prosperous insurance companies in 
the United States, and is now doing a business exceeded only by 
the so-called ‘‘ giants.” Mr. Scott was for many years connect- 
ed with the Equitable Life, for some time as its third vice- 
president, and, by training as well as by intuition, the life- 
insurance business is an open book to him. 

The business of the Provident Life reached over $25,000,000 
in 1897, and over $30,000,000 in 1898. President Scott has sought 
to give to the public safe and reasonable insurance. Those who 
desire insurance and investment are offered an endowment 
bond, the best of the kind that is issued. For instance, David 
H. McKay, a well-known business man of Boston, took out one 
of these endowment bond policies in the Prdévident for $20,000. 
He paid the premiums for six years and obtained, in the mean- 
time, from the company, loans upon the policy aggregating 
more than $9,000, and at his death his widow received the orig- 
inal amount of insurance, $20,000, with cash additions amount- 
ing to $10,451.20—a total of $30,451.20. 

Bond insurance, being in the nature of an investment, of 
course, costs more than simple, ordinary life insurance. The 
Provident Life seeks also to satisfy those who cannot afford to 
pay the ordinary rates for insurance and whodo not care to run 
the risks of an assessment association. The combined term and 
renewal option policy of the Provident gives insurance for a 
period of five years at an average rate of premium much less 
than would be required for any form of investment policy, and 
guarantees the privilege of renewing and continuing the insur- 
ance at the expiration of the five years without medical re- 
examination and under any form of investment policy, at a 
renewal rate of premium for the age attained at the end of the 
period. This rate averages about the same as would becharged 
for at the age of entry. For instance, John W. Faires, of Way 
Cross, Georgia, took out one of these combined term and renewal 
option policies in the Provident Savings for $1,000, for which he 
paid an annual premium of $18.24. A month later he died and 
his widow at once received $1,000. 
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Prudence would suggest to any one who contemplates taking 
out life insurance that it would be well to first communicate 
with President Edward W. Scott, of the Provident Savings Life, 
and obtain the rates of insurance for the various forms of policy 
he offers, before accepting rates from any other company. 


Financial—A Crazy Market. 


AFTER almost three months of an uninterrupted bull market, 
it was entirely natural that every thoughtful man should expect 
and predict a reaction. It has been evident for some time that 
the market has been going crazy. There was common sense in 
the first rise in stocks after the close of the war, but there is no 
sense in maintaining a fictitious rise, not only in first-class se- 
curities, but in securities of the second and third classes and of no 
class at all. Whenever the stock market gets into such a crazy 
condition that men run around grabbing up tips wherever they 
can find them—in barber-shops, in saloons, as well as in brokers’ 
offices—it is time to call a halt, 

Leading bull operators have pointed to the large increase in the 
bank deposits of New York as an evidence that high prices will 
be continued, but other sharp observers see in this accumulation 
of money in New York the evidence that some of the big own- 
ers of stocks around Wall Street have been getting out of them 
and leaving their money in the banks, while outsiders have been 
coming in, picking up what insiders have dropped. After the 
outsiders have sold out and the market has had a decided reac 
tion, insiders will again enter the market and reap another 
harvest. 

. Men who have obstinately held on to their securities for fif- 

teen years, awaiting a chance to get rid of stocks they bought 
on a boom, have at last had the long-looked-for opportunity to 
shift their load upon the dear public, and a lot of others are 
still waiting patiently to do the same. Many speculators who 
bought Missouri Pacific at par and over, and have held the 
stock in expectation of getting out of it without a loss, have 
been doing all they could to put the price back to par. They 
were fooled when they loaded up with it on Jay Gould’s advice 
twenty years ago, and they are now willing to fool some one 
else. 

I do not say that every stock has been selling too high. I 
think the Vanderbilts and other first-class securities, considering 
the cheapness of money, have reached only a justifiable altitude, 
and the same may be said of all the bond issues of dividend-pay- 
ing roads. But what shall be said of the mass of wild-cats, and 
especially of inflated industrials, that have been flung upon the 
market for a horde of hungry speculators to gorge themselves 
upon? When the liquidation of-these begins, it will end in a 
general smash. 

‘*W. H. G.,” Philadelphia: The Composite Type-bar machine is 
not, in my judgment, a dangerous rival of the Mergenthaler ; not yet, 
at least. : 

‘*M. L. A.,”” New Haven, Connecticut : I know nothing about the 
bonds you refer to, and should think they were offered at too low a 
price to be a first-class investment. 

‘** Banker,’ New Orleans : The rubber stocks stand better than they 
did and conservative men are advising their purchase. I should take 
the preferred, though many predict seventy for the common befo. e 
June Ist. 

**D.,” Chase’s Lake, New York: New York, Ontario and Western 
isacoalroad. It is selling but little higher now than a year ago. Its 
future depends upon the possibilities of the coal business, It has 
never paid a dividend. It is one of the low-priced securities that on a 
rising market I would buy for speculation. — 

“‘Grocer,”’ Kansas City: A report prevails that the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and Gulf is to be reorganized, and that four-per-cent. bonds 
are to be given for the present five per cents., but not bond for bond 
Part of the payment will be made, it is said, in preferred stock. Ido 
not think this helps the common stock. 

“OC. H. C.,” St. Albans, Vermont: I think very well of Western 
Union as an investment. It has maintained its dividends for many 
years, and sold a year ago only about five points less than the quota- 
tion at this writing. Its dividend is five per cent. per annum, in quar- 
terly payments. If it were a Vanderbilt stock it would sell at 125, 

“KE. E. S,”° Boston: Sugar stock is much of a conundrum. The 
ostentatious action at the recent meeting in setting aside its surplus 
for ** working *’ purposes, at the option of its managers, may mean a 
continuance of the war with the outside refineries, or it may mean that 
this surplus is to be used in buying up the opposition. The strength 
of the stock indicates that somebody on the inside has been willing to 
buy what those on the outside have been willing to sell. The pre- 
ferred looks like a safe purchase. —- 

‘*Snave,’’ Pennsylvania: The firm you mention is one of many that is 
soliciting business. Its advertisement indicatesitscharacter, I would 
not believeany broker who said that he positively knew that a particular 
stock, granger or otherwise, was to have a twenty-point rise before it 
reacts. If any man had “‘ positive’ information of this character he 
could make more money by keeping it to himself and buying the stock 
than by doing business on a commission. I doubt very much if any 
granger will have such a rise. (2) Brokers on both the exchanges in 
the city are regarded with favor. Their standing outside of the board 
is of more consequence, however, than their standing within. : 

«J. B.8.,”’ San Francisco: Chicago, Burlington and Quincy is one 
of the most important of the granger roads, its tonnage largely de- 
pending upon the corn crop. In 1903 about $29,000,000 of its seven-per- 
cent. bonds will mature, and nearly $1,000,000 will be saved by reduc- 
ing the interest charges thereon. It is possible that this refunding 
operation may be brought about before the maturity of the bonds. 
They can be refunded, I think, at three and one-half percent. Tuis 
would certainly enable the company to increase its dividends largely, 
if the earnings remain as good as they are at present. With corn in 
such demand for export purposes, and with the crop as large as it is, 
the earnings of the road may be expected to improve. JASPER. 


Life Insurance—Queries Answered. 


“B. B.,” Jacksonville, Florida: (1) Either of the companies you 
name will give you an advantageous policy. (2) The policies of the 
New York Life, the Equitable, and the Mutual Life of New York are all 
incontestable after one year. (3) The offer of the Mutual Life is a good 
one. You will make no mistake if you accept the policy that you seem to 

refer. 
pe W.,” Greenport, New York; Your policy in the Northwestern is all 
right. I would prefer the Equitable to the other company you mention, 
which is an assessment association. The chances are that your assess- 
ments will ultimately be increased. I do not regard it, therefore, as 
highly as the Pheenix, of Hartford, or the Connecticut Mutual, and by 
no means as highly as the Equitable, of New York. 

“P.J.,” Brooklyn, wishes to purchase a twenty-payment endowment 
policy, and asksif I would prefer a stock or a mutual company. There 
is little difference between the two, excepting that one is organized on 
the mutual basis and the other on the basis of a stock company. Itisa 
matter merely of organization. Both virtually offer the same advantages 
to their policy-holders. ‘*!}’. J.’s *’ other inquiries are not entirely clear 
to me. Any insurance agent will give him the facts he seeks, and it 
might be well for him to consult with more than one agent. Amon 
the mutual companies the New York Mutual Life is the strongest, an 
among the stock companies the New York Life and Equitable take the 
lead. The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, of New York, is 
smaller, but is an excellent company, with several forms of policies 


promising satisfactory returns. 
Sha JMeramct 
“ 


RECIPES SENT FREE. 

THE New York Condensed Milk Company, New York, send 
free, upon request, a pamphlet of recipes very valuable to house- 
keepers. They are the proprietors of the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Best infant food. : 
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GENERAL NELSON A. MILES COMMISSARY-GENERAL CHARLES P. EAGAN, TO BE 
COURT-MARTIALED FOR HIS ATTACK ON 
MAJOR-GENERAL MILES. 
[See Editorial Page.]} 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, SENATOR-ELECT FROM NEW YORK. 
|See Editorial Page.) 
Copyright, 1897, by Hollinger & Rockey. 


Our New Ambassador to England. 


It is a singular coincidence that the two representative orators of the 
State of New York have both been honored at about the same time by 
their selection to an official place of prime importance. Chauncey M. 
Depew goes to the Federal Senate and Joseph H. Choate goes to London 
as the American ambassador extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary. Mr. Choate is, by common consent, placed at the head of the New 
York Bar. He is of New England ancestry, a graduate of Harvard 
and of the Harvard law-school, and since 1856 has been a member of 
the New York Bar. Ex-Senator Evarts, now retired from active practice, 
is the head of the firm, which is now known as Evarts, Choate & Bea- 
man, and its office is very near the place where Mr. Choate began his 
practice asa young man. While inclined to independent views regard- 
ing what is known as ‘‘ machine politics,” Mr. Choate has been a con- 
sistent and prominent Republican since the organization of the party, 
and is one of the few prominent Republicans still living who took the 
stump for John C. Fremont. He has been actively identified with every 
movement for municipal reform ; was a member of the committee of 
seventy, which broke Tweed’s power ; has twice been president of the 

Jnion League Club of New York, the greatest Republican club 
in the United States ; and was president of the New York State Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1894. He is one of the most popular after-dinner 
speakers and one of the ablest presiding officers at public and political 
functions in the country. He is witty, bright, and persuasive as a talker. 
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GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE AND STAFF AT MARIANAO. 
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shaving soaps. 





When you see that sign on a barber shop “Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap used here,” you need not hesitate to enter. You may 
ood, clean, comforting refreshing shave. Above 

all, you are safe from the dangers whi 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are used by all first-class 
barbers and are for sale all over the world. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 
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B. Altman & Co. 


NEw YorK 
| ARE EXHIBITING A LARGE 
COLLECTION 
OF 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 


INCLUDING ANTIQUE SARAK, 
SERAPE, HERAT AND IRAN 
RUGS; MODERN INDIAN, TURK- 
ISH AND PERSIAN CARPETS, 
SUITABLE FOR LIBRARIES, 





DINING ROOMS, CHAMBERS, | 
HALLS, ETC. 
RICHLY COLORED CABISTAN, | 


MECCA, KIRMANSHAH, IRAN 
AND GHIORDES RUGS, FOR 
HANGINGS AND DECORATION | 
OF FOYER, BALCONIES OR | 
STUDIOS. 
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Fruits of 
‘ California 


Should be eaten fresh” to 
enjoy their full flavor. 
Many delicious varieties 

° are never seen in the East. 
To obtain them one must 
go to California, where 
they may be bought on 
every street corner. 
Only 2% days from Chicago 
by The California Limited, 
Santa Fé Route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 


THE SOCIAL FLIGHT SOUTHWARD. 





Brilliant Inauguration of the Southern 
Resort Season—The New York and 
Florida Limited Enters Service. 





For several years the inauguration of the 
‘*New York and Florida Limited” service 
between New York and St. Augustine. via 
Pennsylvania, Southern Railway and Flor- 
ida Central and Peninsular Railroad, has 
beer recognized as the official opening of 
the Southern social season. This magnifi- 
cent train, conceded by all travelers and 
railroad men to be the finest in the world in 
appointments and furnishings, left New 
York Monday at 11.50 a.m., and is due in 
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‘Absolute Securit 


|Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
’ YS an 


Very small and as eascry 




















to take as sugar. 
>, FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
GENUINE IVER FOR TORPID LIVER. GENUINE 
WRAPPER. PILLS. |FOR CONSTIPATION. WRAPPER. 
* |FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 




















GENUINE «must nave MATURE, 
of ) | Purely Vegetable. <Ac-e7acet. 
Ln Us hanno coe 
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TED_ON RED PAPER.” 
oi A Leslie’s Weekly 


GRAPHOPHONE 
CLUB. 


provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars, 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY (Agency Dept.), 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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This offer is, without the least doubt, the greatest value for the least 
money ever offered by any newspaper in the whole history of journalism. 


* FULL SIZE + * COOD PAPER + 


2 O18.) music [@ COPY 


*LARCE TYPE + § * UNABRIDCED + 


WE have made arrangements with one of the largest music houses of Boston to furnish our readers 

with ten pieces, full size, complete and unabridged Sheet Music for twenty-five cents. The quality 
of this sheet music is the very best. The composers’ names are household words all over the continent. 
None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints. It is printed on regular sheet- 
music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—including colored titles—and is in every 
way first-class. and worthy of a place in your home, 


LIST OF THE PIECES OFFERED AT THIS TIME. 




















No. PIANO OR ORGAN. 0 No. VOICE AND PIANO ORB ORGAN. 
175. America’s National Anthems- - - - - - Blake | 176. Darling Nellie Gray - - - +--+ + + = Hanby 
171. Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations- - Durkee | 174. Parted from our dear Ones - - - - - - Reller 
169, Smith’s (General) March- - - - - - - Martin | 172. Mother’s Welcome atthe Door - - LZstabrooke 
167. Red, White and Blue Forever. March - - Blake § 170. My Old Kentucky Home - - - - - - - Foster 
165. American Liberty March - - - - - - Cooke | 168. Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake-Walk - Blake 
163. Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March - - - Marcel J 166. From our Home the Loved are Going- - Perey 
159. Lee’s (Gen’l) On To Cuba Galop - - - Durkee § 162. Ben Bolt, of“‘Trilby’’fame- - - - - - Kneass 
155. Evergreen Waltz - - - - - - « = « Stoddard | 160. Outcast, An. Character Song - - - - - Fritz 
153. Jenny Lind Polka. Fourhands - - - Muller § 158. Thinkingof Homeand Mother - - - - Cohen 
149. Salem Witches March—Two-Step - - - Missud | 156. Flag, The. Quartette --------=-- For 
147. Grand Commandery March—Two-Step- Afissud J 154. Little Voices atthe Door - - - - - = - Danks 
145. Clayton (Adjutant) March—Two-Step - Missud J 152. Flag of Our Count Patriotic - - - Mathoit 
143. Richmond March—Two-Step - - - « - Missud | 150. Gypsy Countess. Duet- - - - - + = - Glover 
141. London March—Two-Step - - - - «= - Missud | 148. Poor Girl Didn’t Know. Comic - - -_- Cooke 
137. My Love Polka- - - - +--+ +2 # « « Ziehrer | 146. Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - - Hawthorne 
135. Nightingale’s Trill, op.81 - - - - - + - Kullak § 144. Flirting in the Starlight - - - - + + - Delano 
131. Monastery Bells. Nocturne - - «- « - Wely | 140. Beacon Light of Home - - - - + - Estabrooke 
129. Venetian Waltz - - - - - - - + = « Ludovic 138 Christmas Carol - - - +--+ + + = Turner 
125. My Old Kentucky Home. Variation - - - Cook * ? Fora Dream’s Sake - - +--+ + - = Cowen 
123. Old Folksat Home. Transcription - - Blake J 136, Request. Sacred - - -- +++ =+ = Granger 
121. Electric LightGalop --- +--+ = « Durkee | 134. Beautiful Moonlight. Duet - - - - - - Glover 
117. Echoing Trumpets March - - - - - - - Noles | 132, Kiss me, but don’t say goodbye - - - Rutledge 
115. Tornado Galop - - - - - -« « - = = Arbuckle | 130. Kiss that bound my Hearttothine = - - Keil 
113. Under the Double Eagle March - - - - Wagner § 128. Don’t drink, my Boy, tonight. Temp. ~- Hoover 
107. Ethel Polka -- +-<-+«+-++++e-s Simons | 124. Softly shine the Starsof Evening - - 
— = a ee ee Bragg | 120. Storm at Sea te 





105. gephyr Waltz scriptive 

Trifet’s Grand March, op. 182- - - - - Wedel 4 118. 'here’s a Rainbow in the Clouds - 
101. Ancients Abroad. March—Two-Step - - Cook § 112. Massa’s Sleeping in the Churchyard 
Maiden’s Prayer. The - - - - - rzewska § 110, My Little LostIrene - - - - - - - = « 









95. Spirit Lake Waltz- - ---+.---- - Simons | 108. Tread qottiy. the Angels are calling 

87. National Anthems of Eight Great Nations 104. Onthe Banks of the Beautiful River 

85. Winsome Grace. A perfectgem - - - - Howe § 100. Picture of My Mother. The - - - - - 

g3, § Orvetta Waltz ---+++-+-+-+-+- Spencer 98. Kathleen Mavourneen -' -W- - - = - . 
* 2? Rustic Waltz - - - - +++. « Schumann 9. Lost Chord. The - -- --- = + « 

79. Please Do Waltz ----++-+-+e6 Durkee 94. Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) - - 

73, Storm Mazurka - -++-+-+-s « Keefer 92. Cow Bellis. The. Boyhood’s Recollection 

71, Crystal Dew Waltz -----+-+--s Durkee 90. On the Beach. Most utifulballad - 

69. Flirtingin the Starlight. Waltz - - - Laside 88. Shall IEver See Mothers Face Again? - 

67. Bryanand Sewall March - - - - - = - Noles 78. Can you,Sweetheart,Keep a Secret? 

63. McKinley and Hobart March- - - - - Turner 76. My Home by the or) Sree 

61. Morning Star Waltz ---+-+-.-- Zalin 70. Dear Heart, We’re Growing Old - - 

59. hee ne ne, . es ese Mendelssohn 66. For You We are Prayingat Home - 

57. Twilight Echoes. Song without words Jewell 58. When the Roses are Blooming Again - 

55. Memorial Day March - - - - + + + = Hewitt 50. red--+-+-+-+-+-+-+ « 


. ster Eve. 
51. Bluebird Echo Polka ------ - Morrison 48, Little Boy Blue. Solo or 
















St. Augustine following day at 2.20 p.m., 
covering a run exceeding 1,000 miles in a 


little more than 24 hours. 


This train is 


composed exclusively of magnificent com- 
partment drawing-room, sleeping, observa- 
tion, library and café cars, and runs through 
solid to St. Augustine with the exception of 
one car which is detached at Columbia, 
8. C., for the convenience of Aiken and Au- 


gusta travelers. 


It furnishes also the best 


connections between the North and Bruns- 
wick and Jekyl Island through Everett, Ga. 


A large number of distinguished people 


and officials left yesterday on this train, and 
it will undoubtedly be the favorite train 


with society people this season, as it has 


been in the past. 





) 





Ad 


dvertise in 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. — 









Duet - - 
42. Come When the Soft Twilight Falls 


49. Fullof Ginger. March Galop - Nutting 
47. Cleveland’s March -+--+-+--+-+--+s-s Noles 28. Juanita. Ballad ----+-+-+-+-+-+-+-:- - 


43. Leap Year Schottische u 
39. Ruth, Esther and Marion Schottische - Cohen 
e Battleof Waterloo - - -- +--+ = - ago 


. Black Hawk Waltzes ------=-- ‘als 
26. Village Parade Quickstep - ---- = - Allen 
20. Frolic of the Frogs Waltz - - - - - - Watson 
18. Boston Commandery March - - - - - Carter 





allad 
23. Rockedin the Cradle ofthe Deep - - - 





5) 
Orders to be by Numbers (not names), 

and te be for not less than TEN Piecere 

selected from this, and nce ther, list, 


9 that the price you have to pay for this sheet music is only twenty-five 
N T FOR ET cents; that for this you get ten pieces, not one; that the qual y is the best; 


at it issent to any 


ess, postpaid; that all the little details are up to the standard—including 


colored titles; that the vocal pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces 
give the bass as well as melody; that this sheet music is equal to any published. Also don’t forget 
to make your selection at once, to send us the order, and to teli your friends about this great Sheet 


Music Offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Write your name, full address, and list of 
pieces wanted by the mumbers, enclose 
this, with stamps or silver, and mail or bring 
to address given below, and the music will 
be mailed from Boston, postage prepaid. 








Order by Numbers and from this list. 


PRICE OF ABOVE PIECES. 
Any 10 for 25 cents. 


Any 21 for 50 cents. 
Any 43 for $1.00. 
The Entire 100 for $23.25. 





Demorest’s Magazine, 


io Fifth Ave., New York. 





DECORATION OF A WSLL-KNOWN HAVANA CAFE. 





Havana, CuBa, January 10th, 1899.—When the boom of 
the twenty-first gun of the salute fired by the United States 
men-of-war in the harbor had announced it to be high noon on 
New Year’s Day, the last vestige of Spanish sovereignty in 
Cuba forever ceased to exist. The day of the final evacuation 
and surrender had been looked forward to by the people of the 
island with both interest and anxiety. Those whose loyalty had 
remained with the Spanish government throughout the struggle 
for supremacy looked upon it as a day of. humiliation ; the 
Cubans as the day on which would be born the independence of 
Cuba and the beginning of its history as one of the nations of 
the earth. For days the city had worn a gala appearance. 
United States and: Cuban flags were everywhere conspicuous. 
The roof-tops, nearly without exception, floated from the flag- 
staffs either the stars and stripes or the lone star of Cuba. 

From Christmas to New Year's Day it had been a gala week, 
and all vied with one another in preparing for the ‘‘ great day.” 
Thousands of people from the many cities of Cuba had come to 
Havana to be present at the celebration of the evacuation. 
Many Americans had also arrived from the States. The in- 


VIEW FROM CAPTAIN-GENERAL’S PALACE, SHOWING SPECTATORS ON THE ROOFS. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


crease of the city’s population was particularly 
noticeable on New Year’s morning. Places of 
vantage from which to view the triumphal entry 
of the United States soldiers, coming from their 
camp a few miles to the westward of the city, 
were occupied early, and it seemed to the spec- 
tator that the chivalry and beauty of Cuba had 
congregated from its furthermost ends to assist 
in making memorable the greatest day in Cuba’s history. Such 
were the scenes presented by Havana’s streets and boulevards 
when General Fitzhugh Lee, commanding the Seventh Army 
Corps, rode at the head of his gayly-uniformed staff from his 
camp headquarters to the starting-point of the procession. 

All approaches to the palace were guarded for blocks around. 
At the palace itself was the Tenth Regiment of United States 
Infantry, while artillery was stationed in close proximity. 
Shortly before the appointed time when it had been ascertained 
that the captain-general and his staff were in readincss to re- 
ceive them, the dignitaries representing the United States gov- 
ernment formed in procession at the Hotel Inglaterra and drove 


HAVANA FLIES OUR FLAG. 
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A FIRE-ENGINE HOUSE FLOATS THE AMERICAN AND CUBAN FLAGS IN PROFUSION 


IN HONOR OF THE DAY. 








EVEN THE CUBAN CARRIERS DECORATED THEIR HORSES. 


to the scene where Spain’s highest officers on the island were 
about to turn over, in the name of Alphonso XIII., to the 


United States government the possession of which the Castilian 


race was most proud. 

Uniformed in simple and undécorated traveling suits, Cap- 
tain-General Castellanos and his staff received, at the top of the 
marble steps which led to the reception-hall, the United States 
authorities and ushered them into the hall of state, where the 
last ceremony took ‘place. Few were those invited to be pres- 
ent. General Wade and General Butler, representing the Amer- 
ican commission ; General Brooke, in the capacity of Governor- 

(Continued on page 87.) 


HOW THE CUBAN CAPITAL LOOKED IN ITS NEW DECORATION OF THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER ON EVACUATION DAY, JANUARY 1st, 1899, 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
that 


something outside of it, 


soap depends’ on 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 


dise, not in the box. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 


Wool 
Soap 


Purity 


It’s safe to use Wool Soap 
—it keeps the skin well and 
the woolens from shrinking. 
Swift and Company, Chicago 


oA KEY... 
THAT LOCKS ANY DOOR. 


It is but 21-4 inches long, weighs less 
than 1 ounce, and will securely lock any 
door or w indow Everybody wants one. 

Pa Price, 25 cents, Acidress 
WHITE MFG. CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 
ed Bl A at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


ARION SOCIETY. 


GRAND MASQUERADE BALL, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
FRIDAY, Fes. 10TH, 1899. 


ore kets, $10 for iady and gentleman; extra ladies’ 
kets, $5; may be obtained at Arion Hall, 59th st. and 
Ps akave, headquarters; Hanft Bros., corner Madison 
ave. and ‘58th st.; Ogden & Katzenmayer, 20 Liberty 
st.; Wm. Juergensen, 48 Exchange place; Wm. Barth- 
man, 174 Broadway, corner Maiden Lane; Peter Wie- 
derer, 521 Broadway; Sohmer & Co., 149-155 izast 14th st., 
ind 170 Fifth ave., corner 22d st.: C has. W. Schumann & 
sons, 937 Broad « ay: Lureh Piano Co , 337 4th ave., cor- 
r th st.; Gotthelf Falck, 156 East 125th st; T son & 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. A _ limited number of boxes 
and re ony ed seats can be had at Arion Hall, 59th st. and 
Park a 


Stubborn Colds 


that hang on and make life a 
burden may soon be relieved 
and ultimately cured by 


HALE’S Honey of 


Horehound and Tar 


a simple remedy, with no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. It has 
a tonic action on the throat 
and lungs which makes it in- 
valuable in this changeable 
climate. Of all druggists, 


Beware of Substitutes. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 


youraddresg 
Sup aDay Sure se: 
fi 































absolutely sure, we 

urnish the work and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where feat live. Send us — address and we will 
explain the business. fully 1 
pA for every day’s work, abosietsly 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 


and Sameer Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


EARKER'S COLLARS 
BRANDS and CUFFS 


Wm. Barker, Troy, N.Y. 
be, sennneneeets 
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fligit ? 
ous strophes to so subtle a problem? The flowers 
fragile sisters of fair women, do they all die ? 
sole yourselves, oh, 
hearts ! The flowers do not all die. for Oriza-Legrand 
captures piously their souls. 


the last roses, and inclosed them with care 


clients 


on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 
Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Centrai 





Station 


the Vriginal Angostura Bitters, eclipses all. 
name on every bottle. 


gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the result 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarriica 


country ? 
edly of novelty, perhaps of absurdity: 
good people would be surprised to know how many 
overworked business men, and women, too, are get- 
ting into the habit of ‘‘ resting up’ 
unwonted way. 
sary to take the familiar trip South, especially in these 


tom of running off to the snow-clad hills for a brief 
respite from city cares. 


tronage the enterprising ees gp of a number of 
comfortable hotels and boar« 


seasons been keeping open house all winter, and they 
are finding it a paying innovation. 





‘*The Immortality 
of Certain Flowers.”’ | 


To where does the soul of the flowers take its 
What poet but could consecrate harmon 


Con 
poets of youthful and tender 


*Tis thus that he caught 
the souls of the last carnations, the last violets, and 
in the 
Fleurs Sachets which he offers to his distinguished 


GOING WEST 


‘The Niagara Falls Route,”* you will experience com 
fort in a high degree. All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 


Abbott's, 
See the 
Getit at grocers’ or druggists’. 


ONLY one original—many counterfeits. 


THE musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano 


of many years’ hard study and labor. 





No well-regulated household should be without Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura bitters 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Sootsa 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


FLORIDA AND THE GULF COAST. 


THE Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
has a perfect system of through sleeping-car lines 
from all points north and west to principal points in 
Florida. It makes direct connectious with steamer 
lines for Havana and other ports of the West Indies. 

This company has, also, the most perfect system 
of through sleeping - car lines from points in the 
North to the winter resorts on the beautiful Gulf 
coast between Mobile and New Orleans. 

Before deciding upon your trip for the winter, 
write for descriptive folders to C. P. Atmore, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Louisville, Kentucky. 





“WINTER VACATIONS” IN THE 
COUNTRY. 
HAVE you ever tried a midwinter vacation trip tothe 


To most people this idea will savor decid- 
but these same 


in just such an 
Many carnot spare the time neces- 


busy days of ‘‘expansion*’ and business revival; 
hence the inauguration of this new and sensible cus- 


For the accommodation of this growing winter pa- 


ing-places in southwest 
New Hampshire and the mountains have for several 


The name and 
location of these places. together with any other de- 
sired information. muy be bad by application to the 
General Passenger Department of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, Boston. 


FLORIDA. 
FORTNIGHTLY TOURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THe midwinter exodus has begun. The discom- 
forts an! dangers of our Northern winter are direct- 
ing attention to the sunny lands of the South. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour to Jackson- 
ville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York and Philadelphia January 24th. 

Excursion tickets, inciuding railway transporta- 
tion, Puilman accommodations (one berth), and 
meals en route in both directions while traveling on 
the spevial train, will be sold at the following rates : 
New York, $50.00: Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information ap- 
ply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 Broad- 
way. New York, or to George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 


ScENE at a public school. 

Teacher —** Where is the Rock of Gibraltar ?”° 

Bright Boy (who reads the papers)—*‘ In Newark, 
New Jersey. It is owned by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company.’’-— Life, December 29th, 1898. 
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direct. 


(The above offer is genuine. 


CONSUMER 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you, It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 


this offer to get them 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Exe 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


We are the only-distillers selling to consumers 
Others who claim to be are only dealers, Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 


Hayner Distilling Co., 308 to 314 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 


References—Third Nat’l Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies, 


P.8.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 





Express Prepaid. 













so that our 













When you get it and test it, ifit 














Wo guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—Ep1Tor, } 





$3.00 § 








® $2.65, 


These Three 
Famous Magazines 
will be sent to you 
‘Jfor one full year 


for a remittance of 


Ordinarily you would have to 
pay $3.00 for them. 


We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 


arrangements made with the publishers. 


We will send all three mag- 


azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 


desire. 
three popular monthlies? 


&#se ec & A KAKAS SB 


What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 





Singly they will cost $1.00. 
| Collectively they will only cost $2.65. 


| 








Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 


Brownell Subscription Agency, 
1i2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability 
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Free Trial Package 
covery Mailed to 


of This New Dis- 
Every Man Send- 


ing Name and Address—Quickly 
Restores Strength and Vigor. 


xe trial packages of a most. remarkable rem- 
y are being mailed to all who will write the 
Stes Medical Institute, They cured so many men 
who had battled for years against the mental 
and physical suffering of lost manhood that the 
Institute has decid to distribute free trial 
packages to all who write. It is a home treat- 
ment and all men who suffer with any form of 
sexual weakness resulting from youthful folly, 
ste mature loss of strength and memory, weak 
k, varicocele, or emaciation of parts can now 
cure themselves at home. 
The remedy has a peculiarly grateful effect of 
warmth and seems to act direct to the desired 
location, giving strength and development just | n 


troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
natural functions and has been an absolute suc- 
cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
Institute, 645 First National Bank Building, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., stating that you desire one of their 
free trial packages will be complied with promptly. 
The Institute is desirous of reaching that great 
class of men who are unable to leave home to be 
treated, and the free sample will enable them to 
see how easy itis to be cured of sexual weakness 
when the proper remedies are employed. The 
Institute r-akes no restrictions. Any man who 
writes will be sent a free sample, carefully sealed 
<a a plain kage, so that its a ient need have 
ear of embarrassment or publicity. leaders 





where it is needed. It cures all the ills and 


are requested to write without delay. 




















trests witn you whetner you continue the 
Rervexilling tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with, 
out nervous distress, ex 
tine, purifies the bio 
stores lost manhood, 





lv 
a will, patient! rsistently. One 
box, x, $1, ‘ioaally coves 3 boxes 4 


= cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Bem Bemedy Co., Chieago, Montreal, New ¥ 









THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


| AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL, 











MONTEBELLO BRUT (880--Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 















AFTER THE CIRCUS ‘LEFT TOWN. 


** Don’t move, mum. 


I want ter see if I kin jump on yer bead widout smashin’ yer bonnit.” 
jum} , 








De Potter's 

U R r b High-Class 
Tours. 
Mediterra- 

nean, Italy; all parts of Central Europe; British 

Isles; also, Norway, North 

Cape, etc. Various and well- | 8 9 9 

matured itineraries. Superior 

conductors. Select parties sail 

May 6, June 10, June 24, and July 4. Unequaled ar- 

rangements. Inclusive cost. “Old World Tourist 

Guide,” iliust., free. 

A. DE POTTER, Dept. M.. 

45 Broadway, New York. 
Constable Kk O. 
Spring Cotto 

White and Colored Piqué. 
Embroidered Swiss. Printed 
Dimities. 
Zephyrs. 

David and John Anderson's 
Celebrated. Fabrics. unrivalled for 
durability and wear. 


Broadovay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 
By the 


KODAK 
SYSTEM 


of film peotoarenhy the instru. 
ment loads and unloads in broad 
daylight. 

The film is put up in cartridge 
form and is perfectly pro- 
tected from light by a strip of 
black paper extending the full 
length of the film and several 
inches beyond each end. 

To load: simply insert this 
cartridge in the Kodak; thread 
up the black paper ; close the 
camera and give the key a few 
turns, thus bringing the film into position. 

The picture taking may then begin. 
The voll of a dozen exposures being com- 
pleted the black paper covers all, and the 
cartridge can be removed as easily as it 
was inserted. 

Film Cartridges weigh ounces where 
plates weigh pounds and are non-break- 
able. All Kodaks use light-proof film 
cartridges and load in daylight. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











riLM 
CARTRIDGE. 


Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail. 
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utely Safe. Send 5 stam ups for Catalog 
co., ST. JOSEPH. 4. 


LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 

WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures a 
LESLIE'S WEEK. 


Cuba, War-ships, Travel, Histo 
Customs, Religions, Ilustra 
Lecture 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 
: WILLIAM H, RA 
1324 Chestuut St.. 
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and 
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“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
“& Breakfast 





The Standard for 
Purity and 

- Excellence... 
Tra ie- Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltda. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


LOGO GPPOGP EPPO OA AE” 








Spencerian Pens 
‘See 


New Series No. 37. 


That 
Hole? 


That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
pen from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 
ing back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 

Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Company 
. 450 Broome Street, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List cf the 
Highest-CGrade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SUH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H-—-M—-E-—-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 
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To Every Person Suffering From Catarrh, Catarrhal 
Deafness, Bronchitis, Asthma, Colds, 
Coughs and Hay Fever. 











‘*‘HYOMEI,’’ The New Australian Dry Air Cure—The 
Guaranteed Remedy—The Only Rational 
Treatment For These Diseases. 





Since the introduction of Booth's ‘‘Hyomei,” some months i zo, there nas been a complete revolu 
tion in the method of treating diseases of the air passages. 

Heretofore, but FEW, if ANY, regular physicians could be induced to treat these diseases locally, 
knowing that nature never intended the air passages for the use of SPRAYS, VAPORS, liquids, douches, 
and atomizers ; also that such remedies not only failed to reach all parts affected, but proved in many cases 
POSITIVELY DANGEROUS. 

To-day there are over THIRTY-SIX HUNDRED PHYSICIANS throughout the country who are 
prescribing Booth’s *‘Hyomei,” and have testified to this fact, claiming that it is the first and ONLY 
rational treatment they have ever known, and that its use IS ALWAYS productive of ASTONISHING 


results, 
IT CURES BY INHALATION. 


CATARRH.—In the treatment of this disease, ‘‘ Hyomei” is quick, sure and permanent. 

CATARRHAL DEAFNESS.—“* Hyomei”™ cures more people of this affliction than all other methods 
combined. 

COUGHS and COLDS are broken up in one we 

ASTHMA is relieved instantly, and permanently cured 4 “ Hyomei." 


GUA RANTE We will refund the money to all persons purchasing Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 

Outfit anywhere in the United States who will say that HYOMEI has done 
them_no good, on condition that they apply direct to the head office, No. 18 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City. (Signed.) THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 


‘¢HYOMEI’’ CURES BY INHALATION. 

It is nature’s own remedy carried to all parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air you breathe. It 
can be taken at all times and in any place. There is no danger, norisk. YOUR MONEY IS REFUNDED 
IF IT FAILS TO RELIEVE, 

* Hyomei"’ Inhaler Outfit, $1. Extra bottles ‘‘ Hyomei,”’ 50c. 
25e. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

We will mail to every person sending us 25¢. in 


. 
Special Offer! stamps or cash, mentioning LESLIE’s WEEKLY, a com- 


plete HYOMEI Trial Outfit, consisting of an ALUMINUM Inhaler, Wire Dropper, 
bottle of Hyomei sufficient to last two weeks, gauge and full directions for using. We 
will also send FREE ‘‘ The Story of Hyomei” anda SAMPLE BOX of Hyomei Balm, 
the wonderful antiseptic healer, and cure for piles, bruises, burns, sprains, scalds, chafing, 
saddle-sores, eczema and all surface irritations, Send at once to nearest office of 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


131 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
ASTOR COURT BLDG., NEW YORK CITY. 
AUDITORIUM BLDG , CHICAGO, 
1230 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


‘“*Hyomei”’ Baim, a wonderful healer, 




















N LONDON, which is the greatest wine 
market of the world, prices are estab- 
lished solely on quality. The price 
of POMMERY is higher there 
than that of other Cham- 









pagnes. It is higher, 
too, in the esti- \ Ameri- 
mation of the Q\ cans have 


long recognized 
the marked superi- 
ority of POMMERY as 
possessing the delicate 
flavor and finesse so highly 
appreciated by connoisseurs 


CHAS. GRAEF & CO., Sole Agents for the U. S. 
32 Beaver Street, New York 
































iThe Best is the Cheapest} 
Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 







The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s& 
Fincst Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, | 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to » 
be “unadulterated by admixture with any other oi! { 
lor other substance. It is free from rancidity and all | 







Mother undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior } 
\J Quality and Flavor.” d 


S. RAE & .CO., Leghorn, Italy. | 


Established 1836. 














































REGULATE 
THE LIVER 


10¢25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Theatre Train for Chicago-12.10 Midnight-via New York Central. 





